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MONOGRAPH 

» 


ON 


DYES AND. DYEING IN ASSAM. - 


^ Steps t<iKen In preparation of 
monograph. 


QN the issue of instructions for the preparation of this monograph, steps weic 
taken to collect materials on which requests for information could be based. 

It was found that the only attempt hitherto made to 
collect information on the subject for Assam had 
apparently been made by Mr. H. Z. Darrah in con- 
nection with his Note on Cotton in Assam; but, inasmuch as the subject of dyeing 
was merely incidental to the Note in ^question, the amount of space in it devoted 
to ‘the dyes, used in the province was necessarily small. The list of dyes given 
by Mr. Darrah was, however, used as a base to start from. Other sources 
of information were then consulted, more particularly Dr. Watt’s Dictionary 
of the Economic Products of India and List of Dyes^ Tuns^ and Mordants 
^(1883), McCann’s Dyes and Tans of Bengal^ Liotard’s Dyes of Indian growth 
and production ^ and Gamble’s Manual of Indian Timbers, and from them a list 
of dyes either known or likely to be found in Assam was compiled. This list 
was then circulated among district “bflicers and others likely to afford information, 

^ and they were referred to the accounts already forthcoming of the dyes included 
in the lists. . They were asked to state whether those accounts held good for 
their districts, and, when they were inaccurate or scanty, to correct or supplement 
them. They were also asked to describe as fully as possible any dyes not 
included in my lists. Special efforts were made to secure, as far as possible, 
scientific accuracy in the descriptions of dyes used. But, owing partly to want 
of time, and partly to the season being Jtnfavourable to the collection of 
specimens, ^ and to the defective nature of some of the specimens supplied by 
district officers, it has been found impossible to get, in time to be included in 
this monograph, accurate identifications of some of the vegetable dyes used in 
the province, and it has been necessary to describe them under their vernacular 


names. 


The number of dyes found in Assam is very great, and though compara- 

. lively little use is made of them, it has been thought 

Plan of monograph. j> ,i' • «-jii . 

desirable to.iake the opportunity afforded by the 

preparation of this monograph to compile a complete list of all the substances 

found in the province which can be used as dyes. The list has been prepared 

alphabetically, each dye being entered, where possible, upder its scientific name, 

'and, as a means of cross reference, a glossary of the vernacular names of the 

dyes has been added. All available details of the dyes themselves, and of the 

methods of their preparation and use, will be found noted against them in the 

list, and all that is necessary beyond this is to add a few paragraphs containing 

general information on the subject. 



It may be stated at the outset that the dyeing industry has never been an im- 
portant one in the province, and that it is year by year 
Djeing industry unimportant in rapidly more , unimportant. That form of 

Assam. ^ civilisation which takes the shape of commercial 

enterprise has never found favour with the Assamese proper ; and, though the Assam 
. Valley contains great wealth of dyeing material, no record is in existence of demands 
having been made upon it to aid in an export trade either of the crude dyes or of 
manufactured dyed articles. This remark is equally true of the Surma Valley. . It 
is a significant fact that there is no indigenous professional dyeing caste in the 
province. Of the few persons belonging to professional dyeing castes who were 
enumerated at the census of 1891, most were" foreigners, and the rest were 
descendants of foreigners. Apparently, there is not, and never has been, any 
class of people among the indigenous population who devoted themselves solely 
to the practice of dyeing for their livelihood. Among the plains people, the 
reason will probably be found in the fact that they indulge very sparingly in 
the use of coloured raiment. The vast majority of the people, both males and 

females, are clad with cotton, or silk of natural 
Majority of plains population do , , , .j .1 . 11 i> 

T^ot^^carco^oots. colours. It may be said that, generally speaking, 

the people in the Surma Valley wear cotton, and 
the inhabitants of the Assam Valley silk. -In Goalpara and the lower portion of 
Kamrup an intermediate stage is found, where silk and cotton enjoy more or less 
equal popularity. By silk is meant, of course, the home-made product from the 
and eri silkworms. Silk garments are rarely dyed, but they arc frequently 
adorned by the addition of an ornamental border. These borders are sometimes 
woven in one piece with the garment, and sometimes woven separately and tacked 
on. They vary considerably in design, but the majority consist of squares, 
diamonds, and straight lines, with minor embellishments worked in. Occasion- 
ally, flowery designs are attempted with very considerable success. No two 
borders worked by different women arc, as a rule, exactly alike, though - it* 
is of course found that different localities affect particular designs, of which 
the general arrangement is the same. It is, practically, solely in the manu- 
facture of these borders that the ordinary plains population resort to dyeing 
at all, and for this purpose the thread is dyed first and used in its dyed 
state. The women of the better classes sometimes kill their leisure lime by 
embroidering fancy designs in colours on handkerchiefs and chaddars, and 
for this purpose also the thread is dyed first. The demand for dyed articles 

, among the classes forming the main body of the 

Demanfl for dyed articles thus „„ ,. . . . 

very limited. * population being thus very limited, no inducement 

• exists for persons to take up dyeing as a means of 

ive 1 ood ; for vegetable dyes, yielding all the colours they require, are found ip 
a undance near every household, and the accessories used in the dyeing 
processes are of the most homely description. Again, bordered cloths are 
not used by the ordinary raiyat for everyday wear ; and, as they are very 

Whenrcquircdthe>.a«prcpamd ^d durable, and last for pars, the necessity 

simply and inexpensively at borne. making them does not arise very frequently. 

. . ' When it does, a quantity of the d3'e stuff, 

just sufficient to meet immediate requirements, is prepared , and used' 
forthwith. > r r 

It would, perhaps, be more correct to say that the above remarks apply more 
particulply to the last generation and to the older members of the present 
generation. The tendency at the present day is to shirk the trouble necessary 
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to prepaio the dye stuff, and to buy the thread ready coloured from the Marwari 
and Dacca merchants in the bazars. The thread so purchased is usually of 

foreign, generally of British, manufacture, and is 
by aniline dyes. The cilours are n>ore 
gaudy and brilliant than the home-made ones,^aiid, if 
they are less permanent, the loss is cbnsidered to be counterbalanced by the 
saving of trouble. They are cheap, too, and, the quantity of 'coloured thread 
required being small, the probability of even so much of*a dyeing industry as 
now exists ceasing altogether is considerable. It may be mentioned that there 
seems to be a tendency amongst the women nowadays to adopt coloured, short 
jackets in addition to their traditional garb ; but these garments are generally 
made of cheap satin bought in the bazars, and manufactured out of 
India, so no impetus is given by this fashion either to the dyeing 
industr)’’- 

Under these circumstances, it will be readily understood that the Work 
of collecting information from the plains districts for this monograph has not 
been unattended with difficulties. The answer to enquiitcs from natives was 
much the same eveiywhere — “ that one should ask some one older than the 
person addressed j yes, no doubt there were lots of dyes to be had, but people 
had forgotten them and hoAV to use them nowadays, — it was so much simpler 
to get things in the bazar.” The reply Is typical of the slate of the dyeing 
industry in the province at the present da)', and accurately sums* up both its 
history and its present position. Dyeing has never been more than an oidinary 
domestic accomplishment in Assam, and nowadays it is falling out of the 
. average curriculum. The following extiacts from 

EMracts from district reports ® . . ... 

the reports received from the various districts contain 
practically the whole of the general information on dyeing in Assam available 
at the present day : 

From Cackar . — Manipuris in this district do not, as a 

rule, colour yarns, but buy all dyed yarns they use from the markets. They 
sometimes buy « European piece-goods and colour them before using. Printed 
piece-goods are not manufactured in this district.” (Then follows a list of 
dyeing maierials used by hiU tribes in the district.) ” ” ' There is no 

trade of dyeing carried on to any extent in this subdivision (Hailakandi), 
except that the Manipuris dye their cloths in some very simple ways." “The 
Manipuris ^ often procure their principal ingredients fiom Manipur.” 

DyVing in Cachar appears from these accounts to Be confined to the Manipuri 
-and hill-tribe immigrants settled in the district. 

From Sylhet . — “ The weavers {Tdntis and Yogis) occasionally make plain 
coarse cloths from imported yarns. Coloured borders are rarely 

w'orked into these cloths ; but, when worked, they are w'oven with dyed yams 
imported into the district. The Manipuris, of w'hora the population in the 
district according to the last cerfsus is over 30,000, carry on weaving on a 
compairativcly larger scale. Yarns and cloths are sometimes dyed by them 
in different colours.” (Then follows a list of dyes used by the Manipuris.) 

“ * * ** There are three Muhammadans from Gorakhpur in the town of 

Sylhet who carry on the business of printing cloths. But both’the cloths and 
the dyes with which they are printed are imported articles. Their charge for 
printing per yard is six pies for black or yellow, and three pies for rose or 
red.” In another report, after commenting on the lack of information from the 
’^subdivisions of the district, the writer says “ as a rule, the people of Sylhet know 

B2 
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very little of dye stuffs and dyeing. Hindus seldom use dyed cloths. The 
Mussulmans, male and female, do use dyed cloths, but the practice is confined 
mostly to the lower classes, who usually prefer the colours blue and black. 
Tea-garden coolies and time-expired coolies who have settled down in the 
district, use dyed cloths extensively ; neither the Mussulmans nor the coolies, 
however, dye their own cloths. There are* professional cloth-dyers now in Sj'lhet 
town, men from the North-West Provinces, who dye cotton fabrics’ and arc 
doing a profitable business. There are also some dyers here from the Nuddea 
district, who dye shawls and all sorts of warm clothing. Both these classes of 
dyers use largely aniline dyes, supplemented by a few indigenous dye stuffs, 
producing black, blue- black, and ash colours, but the processes employed are 
‘considered trade secrets. It*will thus be seen that the use of aniline dyes is 
known in this district, and the practice has, it seems, been slowly but steadily 
increasing. The Manipuris' here are good dyers, and they are niuch addicted 
to the use of dyed cloths.” These accounts show that in Sylhet, as in 
Cachar, dyeing is practically an unknown art among the indigenous popula- 
tion. * 

From Goalpara . — ” The dyeing industry is altogether unknown in the sadr 
subdivision,” Another account describes the ” dyes prepared and used by the 
Rajbafjgshis and M echos of this district. The dyes they use are few in 
number.” 

From Kamrnp . — ” Cotton yarns and piece-goods are seldom dyed red, as 
red imported yarn is cheaper and easily procurable in the bazars.” ” There 
were formerly professional Tantis (weavers) in some parts of the district ; but, 
since the importation of cheap dyed yarns anjd piece-goods from Manchester, 
the professional Tantis have given up their profession as not being lucrative, and 
their descendants have taken to agriculture, and are now ignorant as to how their 
ancestors used to dye in different colours.” Another account refers to the dyes 
” used by the Cacharis in the district.” 

Frot}i Sibsagar . — “ In former days the aboriginal tribes and some classes 
of the Assamese proper used to prepare dyes for colouring cloths and other 
articles, but the practice has for a long time been gradually becoming more and 
more rare. The Miris have almost entirely given up dyeing. The Noras and 
Turungs still continue to practise it to some extent.” 

From Lakhimpur . — ” This district, especially the sadr subdivision, fur- 
nishes very poor material on this subject. Almost all the people use dyed 
.yarns, which they get from ‘the Kayas’ shops, and which are imported from 
Bengal. Very few people, and those chiefly of the poorer classes, resort to 
home-made dyes. Wool is quite unknown here, and of the silks, only er/a' is 
dyed, and that rarely. Cotton articles are sometimes dyed, but the custom is ' 
dying out, as the fine Calcutta - articles have taken their place. In some parts 
of the district, however, the home-made, coarsely-dyed yarns are preferred to 
the fine and well-coloured Calcutta threads which are sold at the Kayas’ shops, 
but the merchants of Calcutta are now manufacturing coarse and badly-coloured 
threads for importation into Assam, to compete with the home-made articles. 

. The practice of dye-printing is altogether unknown in this district.” Another 
report says The practice of dyeing is not extensive in this district. It is 
only the PhakialSf KJuinitis^ and Maiahs that prepare dyes of their own. 
The practice is now dying out, and is being gradually abandoned, as the home 
dyeing is troublesome and expensive, and the. colours obtained by it are inferior 
in colour and lustre to those of the imported articles.” 
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The reports might no doubt have been much fuller ; but to obtain more 
„ . . j . . information would have entailed a very laborious 

Evlracts show that dyeing is . •' 

confined chiefly to small and scat- cnquirj', which would have occupied more time than 

^ icred tribal communities distinct the officers Consulted Were, probably, able to give to 
from general population subject. The above extracts, however, suffi- 

ciently indicate how little the ordinary population of the plains districts make 
use of the natural dyes which abound in their neighbourhood. It will be noticed 
that in nearly every case the practice of dyeing is referred to as being resorted 
to by small tribes like the Manipuris in the Surma Valley, and the Meches, 
Cacharis, Noras, Turungs, Khamtis, and Phakials in -the Assam Valley. These 
tribes keep very much to themselves ; they have languages and customs of 
their own, separate from those of the general population among whom they live, and 
they appear to have preserved, among their other customs, that of dyeing 
their own cloths. Many of the accounts received, that from Goalpara, 
specifically state that the descriptions of the dyes included in them apply only 
to one or more of these small and scattered communities ; in other accounts, 
it can be inferred from the context that the descriptions of the use of the dyes 
named in them have a similarly limited application. 

This keeping up of dyeing customs among these tiibes is of great ethno- 
„ . . * logical interest. The Manipuris in Cachar and Sylhet 

Ethnological interest of this t 1 , 1 t - 

fact. ''■car exatlly the same coloured cloths as their compa- 

triots in Manipur itself ; the number of shades produced 
is not great, and the same recipes are apparently handed down from generation 
to generation with such fidelity that a very casual acquaintance with the colours 
used in Manipur itself suffices to enable one to identify at a glance the 
different shades seen in Cachar and S)’lhet as Manipuri. Similarly with the 
Phakials and Khamtis in the Lakhimpur district, and the Singphos on its 
borders. Captain Hannay, in his Notes on the Shans published in 1848, 
wrote of the Phakd or Phakials : , 

” * * This branch of the Shans is conspicuous above others of the nation In Assam 

for their coarse cotton manufactures, which they have the ajt of dyeing into good perma- 
nent blue and cheque patterns in demand by the N;^as as well as the Dhoatincahsi 
in the neighbourhood ; so much of their lime and attention, Indeed, is taken up in 
this branch of industry, that it is frequently a cause of failure in their means of subsist- 
ence, as grain is not at present to be purchased during the rains. The Phakd have* 
also succeeded in dyeing the moottga silk thread into several fast colours, with which they 
fabricate very pretty imitations of the check s\\\i paivoes worn by'lhcir eastern brethren. 

'The black dye given to the cotton both in the piece and in the thread is good, and 
stands well. It is obtained by frequent immersions in a bath of the common indigo 
and also in that of the ravi^ of Assam ; but 1 think, to mak'c so deep a 
colour, they must add also the black obtained by boiling the fruit of the hiltkha (or 
Tcrvnnatta ciirinh) in an iron pan. I have not been able to obtain so good a black to 
the moottga thread, but it is quite possible that this could be given to clean white silk, 

* as the natural varnish which seems to cover the former is against the brightening of any 

* colour but light blue, a red lilac, and olive yellow. Their dye stuffs are— 

t-ac dye. Mishmi fccta (yellow) {Captts teeto), 

Miinjcct iMuttgestfa). Kh.!! khan (greenish yellow). 

Arnotto {Blxitta). Assookhat (brownish j’cllow). 

The weaving of the cloth of every kind, as well as the process of dyeing, is carried 
on fay the females, ^ and 'all arc engaged, from the Goliain’s family to the pooicst in the 

••’tereourec of ihc Smgplto-i with their Assamese romaie alases, a mongrel race has sprung up, well 
known m Upper As-am under Ihe denomination ‘ Duaniahs,* « (Ad/owV hthiuiogy 0 / BengaL) 

* It IS doubtful ifthc true Indigo was used. Ihcrem icterredtois StreUtanfhes fiaceidf/bhits, 



village. The weaving-looms arc of the same description as cnose in use wun me y\ssamcse 
for the larger cloths, but the loom used for all narrow silk and coarse cotton (cheque 
'pattern) clothes is that in use with the Manipuris and Singphos ” 

Of the Singphos, Major Hannay wrote — 

“The cloUi manufactured fay the Singphos is of a coarse, but strong, texture. The 
cotton, of their own produce, is prepared by the females ; and, as they "are fond of chequed 
patterns, the thread is d3'ed previous to being woven. The colours given arc Indian red, 
bronn, buff, and various shades of green and blue. Their dyes arc a kind of indigOf 
setng Ittitng, or assookhat, and the root of a creeper, kkai khicn of the Shans, of a bright 
yellow. In the art of dyeing, however, they arc not so expert as the Shans, and amongst 
the Kakhyens, I fancy, they do not succeed beyond a deep blue from rom, and a reddish 
brown from the assookhat. " 

These accounts, written nearly 50 years ago, a period in which the province 
and people have undergone very rapid development, hold good at the present 
time. The two or three small Phakial villages near Jaipur still make very 
handsome cheque- patterned cloths, which find a ready sale among the Europeans 
in the district. The Noras and Turungs in the Jorhat subdivision, also of Shan 
descent, are much less expert dyers, and produce only enough to satisfy their 
own domestic requirements. Their productions, however, are not unlike those 
of the Phakials, and are certainly characteristically different from the cloths used 
by the Assamese around them. 

So far, my remarks have been confined chiefly to the plains districts, in 

which it has been shown that dyeing is confined 
diJrirts"^ common in hill practically lo small tribes who are either relics of 

former inhabitants or immigrant settlers from the 
neighbouring hill tracts, and is carried on by them only for home consumption. 
Turning now to the hill distiicts, we find, as might have been expected, that 
dyeing is much more common among the hill tribes. The wearing of white 
or fawn-coloured cloths is as much the exception in the hills as it is the rule 
in the plains. All the tribes in the^ hills surrounding the province affect 
coloured raiment, of which the dominant colour is usually either black or dark 
blue, or red. Most tribes have distinctive fashions in the arrangement of the 
colours, so that to* the initiated a hillman’s cloth is a sure index to the tribe 
or clan to which he belongs. Some of the Naga tribes in particular are very 
expert dyers, and produce extremely brilliant and handsome colours. Strangely 
enough, they are said not to use the madder, which grows abundantly in their 
hills, to dye their cloths j it appears to be used only to dye cane (for use in . 
making Naga ornaments) and goat’s hair, etc. (for the ornamentation of spears 
and for other personal decorations). It is said, however, that dyeing is not an 
art known to all Nagas ; in fact, some villages do not dye at all, but purchase 
dyed articles or get their cloths dyed in certain other idllages. It might have 
been thought that the home-made articles would have sufficed for the still 
serai-savage Nagas for many years to come, but the Deputy Commissioner 
reports that Berlin wool and cheap bazar-bought thread are fast superseding 
them. 

Manipur has been left to be noticed last, because it can scarcely be 

Dyeing ill Manipur. ^ plains district, and yet is not strictly a hill 

. district. But, though mentioned last, it is by no 
means the least important from a dyeing point of view.' The Manipuris have 
long been known as skilful and artistic dyers, and they still maintain their 
reputation^ in this respect ; indeed, they are probably much better dyers 
than any class of people on this side of India. Specimen cloths dyed by them 



have been sent tne* which, for richness of colour and delicacy of shade, 
would put to shame most of the cheap and gaudy European piece-goods 
that 6nd their way to Assamese markets. The late Major Trotter, when Political 
Agent at Manipur, made very careful enquiries into the subject, and recorded an 
interesting account of the processes followed and materials used by the 
• Manipuris. This account, together with additional information procured in 
connection with this monograph, has been incorporated below under the headings 
of the various dyes used j^but it may be stated here, on the authority of pr. Geo. 
Watt, that, until Major Trotter made known the result of his enquiries, some 
of the plants mentioned by him as yielding dyes to the Manipuris were not 
previously known to yield dj'es at all, while one or two of them were absolutely 
new to science. Dyed cloths are a regular article of commerce in Manipur, 
and a portion of the daily market held outside the Pdt in Imphal is devoted 
to their sale. The Nagas are regular customers for these cloths, and the Deputy 
Commissioner, of the Naga Hills states that for many years past Manipur has 
supplied most of the brilliant coloured cotton for making up cloths in his district. 

From a commercial point of view, the subject of dyes and dyeing in 

Assam is, as will be gathered from what has been 
said, of absolute unimportance at piesent, nor does 
there appear much likelihood, under present condi- 
tions, of the industry reviving. Some years ago a lac-dye factory was estab- 
lished at Gauhati, in the Kamrnp district, but as the market value of this particular 
dye rapidly decreased in consequence of cheaper substances being discovered 

to serve the same purpose, the factory was closed. 
The instances *in which the industry now gives rise 
to commercial transactions are few and unimportant. The trade in Manipur 
has already been referred to. To this may be added that the hill tribes bring 
down madder and barter or sell it to the plains people. There is also a certain 
amount of madder and lac brought down by the Bhutias for export to Calcutta. 
The following figures, showing the imports of madder and lac into Assam, are 
taken from the last Provincial Triennial Report on the Foicign Trade of Assam : 


Commercial aspect of dyeing in 
Assam 


Unimportant at present, 


• 

D^e^stncl hence imported* 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-9^ 

* 

Quantity. 

1 Value. 

1 

Quantity 

1 


Quantity. 

Value. 



Mds* 

Rs. 

I 

hfdb. 

Rs 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Madder — 








" From Bhutan * 


45 

688 

57 

360 

51 

195 

From Towang 


5 

30 

I 

3 

6 

32 

Lac — 

1 

1 






From Bhutan 


329 

S.193 

377 

9.663 

1404 

> 7.941 

From Towang ... 


3 

3 S 

3 

23 

30 

306 


No figures are forthcoming to show the exact amount of madder and lac 
exported from the province, but it is believed- that the greater portion of 
the above imports are exported. Beyond these instances, there is nothing 
to be recorded but cases of petty and intermittent sales ^r barter among villagers, 
who are generally neighbours, and with whom such transactions are ordinarily 

in the nature of mutual assistance. ‘ Should, how- 
ever, any demand for dye stuffs come ftfim outside 


but potentiatly imporuint. 
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village. The weaving-looms are of the same description as those in use with the Assamese 
for the larger cloths, but l]ic loom xiscd fot all narrow silk and coarse cotton (cheque 
pattern) clothes is that in use with the Manipuris and Singphos.” 

Of the Singphos, Major Hannay wrote — 

"The clotli manufactured by the Singphos is of a coarse, but strong, texture. , The 
cotton, of their own produce, is prepared by the females ; and, as they arc fond of chcqncd 
patterns, the thread is d3'cd previous to being woven. The colours given arc Indian red, 
bronn, buff, and various shades of green and blue. Their dyes arc w«, a kind of indigo* 
semgloKttg, or and the root of a creeper, l-kai Ihiftt ol the Sbnns, of a bright 

yellow. In the art of dyeing, however, they arc not so expert as the Shans, and amongst 
the Kakh^'cus, I fancj’, they do not succeed beyond a deep bine from rom^ and a reddish 
brown from the associhai. ” , ’ 

These accounts, written nearly 50 years ago, a period in which the province 
and people have undergone very rapid development, hold good at the present • 
time. The two or three small Phakial villages near Jaipur still make very 
handsome chequc-patlcmed cloths, which find a ready sale among the Europeans 
in the district. The Noras and Turungs in the Jorhat subdivision, also of Shan 
descent, arc much less expert dyers, and produce only enough to satisfy their 
own domestic requirements. Their production*?, however, arc not unlike those 
of the Phakials, and arc certainly characteristically different from the cloths used 
by the Assamese around them. 

So far, my remarks have been confined chiefly to the plains districts, in 

which it has been shown that dyeing is confined 
Djdug more common in hill practically to Small tribes who arc rilher relies of 

former inhabitants or immigrant settlers from the 
neighbouring hill tracts, and is carried on by them only for home consumption. 
Turning now to the hill districts, we find, as might have been expected, that 
d3’eing is much more common among the bill tribes. The wearing of white 
or farvn-colourcd cloths is as much the exception in the bills as it is the rule 
in the plains. All the tribes in the hills surrounding the province affect 
coloured raiment, of which the dominant colour is usually cither black or dark 
blue, or red. Most tribes have distinctive fashions in the arrangement of the 
colours, so that to'thc initiated a hillman’s cloth is a sure index to the tribe 
or clan to which he belongs. Some of the Naga tribes in particular are very 
cnepert dyers, and produce extremcl)* brilliant and handsome colours. Strangely 
enough, they arc said not to use the madder, which grows abundantly in their 
hills, to dye their cloths ; it appears to be used only to dye cane (for use in 
making Naga ornaments) and goat’s hair, etc. (for the ornamentation of spears 
and for other personal decorations), ft is said, however, that dyeing is not an 
art known to all Nagas ; in fact, some villages do not dye at all, hut purchase 
dyed articles or get their cloths dyed in certain other villages. It might have 
been thought that the home-made articles w'ould have sufficed for the still 
semi-savage Nagas for many years to come, but the Deputy Commissioner 
reports that Berlin wool and cheap bazar-bought thread are fast superseding 
them. 

Manipur has keen left to be noticed last, because it can scarcely be 

Dyeing in Monipur. ^f**®.** ^ plains district, and yet is not strictly a hill 

, district. But, though mentioned last, it is by no 
means the least important a d)'eing point of view. The Manipuris have 
long been known as skilful and artistic dj-ers, and they still maintain their 
reputation_ in this respect ; indeed, they are probably much better dy'crs 
than any class of people on this side of India. Specimen cloths dyed by, them 



'have -beet]i''‘s&fit .'nie; 'which; ’jfor-’rich'hess^*^ 'colour -and’; delicacy^ .of ..shade,' 
would ;put:'tp>shame.. most sof . the .cheap - and gaudy "; European .piece-goods ‘ .. 
that 'fin'd' their' way- to' Assamese markets!* The' Idte 'Major Trotter, when .Political. 
Agent ’.at'Manipur^ "made very .careful enquiries' into the. subject, and recorded, an 
interesting '/account 1. of* the -processes;' followed', and materials - used ' by the'* 
Manipuns. .'-'This .‘.account together .witli .[additional mformatioh procured in , 
'connection with this monograph, .has been incorporated below under the headings 
of the various' djres' used ;;but it' may -be stated here,' on'the authority of Pr. 'Geo. 

^ Watt, ’that, until Major Trotter made known the -.result of -his enquiries, .some 
'of .-'the '-plants', me'ritiotied by ..him.'as yielding-dyes to the 'Manipuns were not 
' previously known to-yield dyes at -.al), while onfe. or two of them were absolutely. . 
'.new Id science. -Dyed 'cloth's rare a- regular article 'of commerce' in Manipur, 
and a portion' of the daily market held. outside the Pdt in Imphal is devoted 
to their sale.' The Nagas are regular customers for these cloths, and the Deputy 
.Cbmmissiqrier. of th'e Naga Hills states that for many yeafs past Manipur has 
•' supplied -most , of the brilliant coloured cotton for .making up cloths in his district. 

' '^Froni a 'commercial point of view, the subject of dyes and dyeing in 

Assam is, as will be gathered from what has been 
dyeing m said, of absolute unimportance at present, nor does 
! ' there appear much likelihood, under present condi- 

/lipns,^ of.the industry ' reviving. Some years ago a lac-dye factory was estab- 
..lished at Gauhati, in the Kamrup district, but as the market value of this particular 
. dye- rapidly decreased in consequence of cheaper substances being discovered 

to serve the same purpose, the factory was closed. 

Unimportant at present, ^ 

. The instances ‘in which the industry now gives rise 

to commercial transactions are • few and unimportant. The trade in Manipur 
; -has.;alrea'dy beeri- referred to. To this may be added that the hill tribes bring 
down madder arid barter or sell it to the plains people. There is also a certain 
amount 'of madder and lac brought down by the Bhutias for export to Calcutta. 

^ The.folloinng figures, showing the imports of madder and lac into Assam, are 
- taken from the' last Provincial Triennial Report on the Foreign Trade of Assam ; 


1653-94. ‘ 


Pyc, and wficnee imported. 



lsos-95. 

1 

Quantity* j 

Value. 

Mds. 

Rs* 

5X 

ip-s 

6 

32 

JA04 

•7.941 

30 

306 


Madderr^ 

From Bhutan 

, > * . ‘ From Towang- 
Lac — 

' ‘ ‘ From Bhutan 
From Tovvang’, 


, , No .figures are forthcotiling 'to show the exact amount of madder and lac 

-'expo'rie'd, from the province;* but it is believed- that the greater portion of 
the above’ imports are exported. Beyond these instances, there is nothing, 
.to be recorded but cases of petty and intermittent sales or barter among villagers, * 
.who are generally, nbighbours, and with whom such transactions are ordinarily 

' ' ‘ in the' nature of mutual assistance. 'Should, lioiv- - 

. but' poicnlially important. ' . ’ - j- ' i r j ^ rr rjt , 

.ever; any demand for- dye stuffs come from outside* 
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tlie province, there is fsractically no limit to the supply available, if only the labour 
could be found to collect it. 

* Madder is perhaps the best example that can be instanced of the potential 

value to the province of its wealth in d3'e stuffs, 
madder. . remarks under Rnbia in the list below discuss 

the subject at length. The present position may, however, be briefly summed u p 
here, and it is this; Indian madder has been rejected commercially as being 
inferior^ to European madder. Dr. Watt conjecture^ that this may be owing to 
the fact that there are several species of madder found in India, and that the 
specimens subjected to examination, with a view to comparing their dy§-yielding 
properties with those of the European species, were not the best that could have 
been selected. Much confusion has undoubtedly existed in the past in the 
differentiation of the species of and Dr. Watt haS done much towards' 

clearing it up by his contributions on the subject. He discovered that there 
are two varieties of the species of Rnbia known as cordifolia, and that one of 
them, which he called Rnbia khasiana, was much the richer of the two in madder 
dye principle, and was, indeed, in his opinion, not inferior in this respect to tb‘e , 
European variety. Steps were taken last year to send a quantity of Rubia 
k/iasiana to England with a view to its being chemically analysed at the 
Imperial Institute ; the result of the analysis is not yet known, but, should it 
confirm Dr. Watt’s opinion, there may be an export trade in madder from Assam 
before long. The creeper grows wild at present, but with cultiv'ation the supply 
could no doubt be increased indefinitely. The principal difficulty to be overcome 
would be the labour-supply necessary to work the industry on a paying scale, 
but this could no doubt be removed.* 

A few remarks on the subject of the use of aniline d3'es in Assam may be 

added. Some eight or nine years ago, enquiries were 
Aniline d>cs. instituted at the instance of the Government of India 

to ascertain to what extent the use of aniline d3>es prevailed in the province. It 
was then reported from all districts but Sylhet that their use was quite unknown.. 
In Sylhet -their use was said to be extremely limited. Almost the same may be said 
of the present day. There are a few more professional up-country dyers in Sylhet 
than there were when enquiries were made before, dnd magenta is said to 
be used occasionally in Goalpara ; otherwise the use of aniline dyes is still 
unknown in Assam. - 



LIST OF DYES FOUND IN ASSAM, WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF 

THEIR USE. 



ACACIA CATEClia— IPirW.; FI Br Ind., //, 265; Roxb., Cor. PL, t. 175. 

COTCH, OR CaTECIIO 
Be tiff . — Ivhajer, or Kulh. 

— Khoira, 01 Khoir. ^ 

Common io most plains districts in Assam. Darrah, in his “ Note on-* Cotton in 
Assam," mentions that with lime or alum this tree gives a dull red ; but no information has 
been received to show that its use as a dye is known in any of th" districts in the 
province. The gum extracted from the tree is often miKcd with the lime used in chewing 
betel-nut, to lessen the'sharpness of the taste of the hmc. 


ACACIA CONCINNA.— Z>. C. ; FI. Br. hid., II, p. 296. 

The SoAr Acacia. ^ 

— Ban^riiha* 

r 

** A common, prickly, scandent bush, common in the tropical jungles throughout 
India" {U/a/f}. Common in most plains districts in Assam, but its use for dyeing and 
tanning purposes is unknown in the province. 


ACACIA FARNESIANA. — Willd.; FI, Br.Ind., II, 292; Wight, Ic., t. 300. 

TttE Cassic Flow cr. 

Beng — babuhi 

“No information has been received on the subject of this small tree. It is probable, 
however, that it exists in the Surma Valley districts, though its use in dyeing is said to be 
unknown there. It is known to exist in a more or I»*ss wild state in the neighbouring 
district of Dacca, where •* the bark, mixed with salts of iron, gives an inky djm, moderately 
permanent; the bark is also used in*tanning in the Dacca district" (AfcCH»»). 


ACANTHAGEi® {a species 0/). — exxii, Gen. PL 

« * 

^ — KUujuni perch. 

A shrub known to exist in Manipur only. For its use, see the account given under 
" lOarl/iamus tinctoriiisV 


ACHYRANTHES ASPERA.— A*hh. 

The Prickly Ciiapp-plowcr. 

5ew^..— Apang. 

A».— Apang* 

This shrub, the ashes of which arc used as an alkali In dyeing in other parts of India, 
IS kbown to exist in some parts of Assam, but no information is available as to the extent 
to which it is used for dyeing purposes in this province. 
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ADENANTHERA. PAVONINA._i,v,„ ■ m b. , ^ „ 

- w.„ A S. , 30 ,. 

• ■®««J^'~-Rakta chandan. ' 

dM.— Chandan, Ratal chandan (Darrang). 

Nowgongln^to Rrahmachari Satra in 

»rrang. and Goalpara districts, but is not ^amrup, 

ADHAT0DAVASICA.~^,„;/.;,^^ . , • 

5 e«g.-B«sak " '* 

dM,-.Bfihak. 


A small sub-herbaccous shrub, often 


used as a 
gives a 


dye anywhere. It gives'" a' 

greenish blue when combined „,:pk by 


but 


not 


.00™ x r.ru“"arjs ~ -XSs; 

was;'fjjared a dye frpm it, and tvaslddS^^ d-i'""'' 
European^ ^ast " yed^ jto send ^ 

wic^ used the stem for divining** (IK/j//). Both the leaves and the roots of the plant arc 
used, extensively in the Assam Valley as a medicine, chiefly as a remedy in cough 
complaints. The Assamese class two species under the name bd/tak, one with white 
flowers and the other with red* The flowers of both are fried in mustard oil and used as a 
vegetable. 


ADiANTUiM LUxMULATUM.— ; Syn.rr/V/., 114; m., Ic.PL, t, 191. 

Mmdfx-hair Fern. 

nlfjhaul. 

This fern is common in many parts of Assam, but its use as an ingredient in 
certain dye rccipci used in other parts of India is unknown in the province. 


iEGLE MARMELOS.— a/*;v FL Br. Ind.Jy 516 ; Wtghi, Jc., A, 16. 

The B\el or BEL^rRUix Tree. 

Bel. * ^ 

Ass,'^ Bel. 

Common in the plains districts. A yellow dye can be extracted from the rind of the 
fruit of this tree; but, though commonly used as a medicine, the use of the fruit as a dye 
appears to be unknown in the province. 


AGRIMONIA EUPATORIUM.— £/«//.; FL Br. Indl, //., 361. 

Agrimony. 

Vern — Not known * 

This herb is common in the Naga, Khasi, anJ Mislimt Hitl«, but its use as a dye 
seems unknown to the htU tribes. 

♦ 
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, ALBIZZIA ODORATISSIMA.*— Ind.^ Syn,^ Mimosa odcratis- 

sima ; Roxb 4 A?. Ind,i Rd., C, B. C.,‘418. 

Siris, Jati-1coro5. , 

Garo — S«ssoo. 

Cactwr. — Koroi. *■ ^ 

A litgc d«ci<luoas tree, 'indigenous to Lower Assam. The bark is cut into small 
pieces and boiled. Pounded leaves and twigs o{ the ddgdl {Sarcochloinys pulchenrimd) 
arc then mKed with it, and the yarn is boiled in the mixture. The result is a madder 
brown. 


t 

ALNUS. NEPALENSIS.~Z). Don; Brandis ; For. FL, 460,- iVaU., PI, As. Par., 
t. igr. 

The Neeai. Alder. , 

Udis, Udisb, n" W. P. 

Found in the Naga and Khabi Hillb, ib a tall, sparsely branched, deciduous tree, 
whose leaves soon become perforated by insects." The bark is useful in tanning and 
dyeing. “ By the Nagas and Manipiiris it is used in combination with Rnbia siklimensis 
and i?. cordijolia to deepen the colour {\Vait), 


ALOE VEKK^Linna 

* 

Barbados Aloes^ Indian Aloes. 

jB’ewj".— Ghritakumari. 

— ^Salkuarl. 

This drug is reported to be common all over the Assam Valley, but it is nowhere 
used as a dye. In Spon's Encyclopsedia there occurs an account of the preparation of 
the dye Chrysammic acid/' of which aloes form an ingredient, and which Is used in the 
production of a vegetable brown {Waii). 


ALSODEIA BENGALENSia— 
(Vide under KalapdtJ') 


AMCHANGALA — Scientijic name unknown. 

This is a name given by the people of Darrang to a tree used as a mordant in dyeing. 
No specimens or description of the tree have been sent. 


ARECA catechu. — Ltnn.; Palmoe. 

The Areca or Betel-kut Paeu. 

Bang. — Supari, . * , 

> • 
iiM.— Tnmal. 

Common to all plains districts; but will not grow in ^lanipur and only indifferently in 
Cachar. A red dye is obtainable from this palm, but its use as a dye is unknown in the 
province. , 
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ARTOCARPUS INTEGRIFOLIA.— Z*««. 

The J&ck-fruit Tree. 

K^ntltdlj or Kdth^l. 

— Thibrong, Teprong. 

Though this tree is very common in the province, its use for dyeing purposes seems 
not to have been recognised. It is known, however, that the ^YOod or sawdust, on being 
boiled, produces a yellow dye, and, in combination with other ingroclienls, green and red. 


ARTOCARPUS LAKOOCHA.~/?t?jr^. 

•'Beng, — Dcphal. 

' Dewa. 

Common in the plains districts, but not used for dyeing. Yields a j'cllow dye. 


AVERRHOA CARAMBOLA. — Linn.; PL Br. Ind.^ 4 439 ; Roxb , PL Jnd. C B. 
C., 387. 

The Averrhoa. 

S^w^.^KnlnrAnga 

Kardai. * 

A common tree in the Assam Valley, cultivated for its fmit, but not known to be 
used for dyeing purposes.^ 


BACCAUREA SAPIDA. — MtilL Arg.; Gamble^ Man ^ Sint.^ Syn.^ Picrardt a 

sapida ; Roxb., FL Ind.\ C. B. C., 323. 

Beng. — Latka. 

Lcleku. 

Mikir — Lctclca. 

A small evergreen tree, common in most of the plains districts in the province. The 
bark is used as a mordant in dyeing, chiefly with lac and asugach (^Morinda a^tgitslifoliay 
In Kamrup the juice of the leaves of the tree is said to be used with tnanfU {Rubin 
cordi/olia or kkasiana ?) to produce a red dye. In Goalpara, the leaves arc used as a 
mordant with Morinda an^usfi/olia to produce a red, and in Golaghat it is said that the 
leave\ arc used with lac to clear the red dye produced by the latter. This use of the 
leaves as a* mordant is new to science, and steps arc being taken to have them cliemic«ally 
examined, to ascertain their value as a mordant. 


BASELLA RUBRA.— Linn. 

Inoiak Sfixach. 

Bewg;— Puisuk. 

Darrah says (** Note on Cotton in Assam ”) — The seed of the ptiisdk, which is 
sometimes used as a vegetable, gives a red colour. Red ink is sometimes prepared 
from if."' Owing, however, to the colour not being ipermanetft, this dye stuff is "not 
much used.'* The only districts from^wliich Us existence is reported^ are Nowgdng and 
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Jorhalj but k !s said not to be, used as a dye. in either place* The seeds arc often 
pounded in water, and the reddish fluid resulting is used to be thrown about during 
the /Mt festival* 


BAUHINIA VARIEGATA.—Zf/m./ F/.Bn JmL, 11 , 284. 

BAuniNiA. 

Rabta kiSnelian, ^ 

, Ass^ — ^Rang'd kilncban. 

A inocleritc-skcd dccilitous tree fouiul in GoUglnl, Jorhit* Nowgong, Kamrup, and 
Darrang^j and probably also in I^akhimpur and Sibsagan The bark can be used in 
dyeing and tanning, but its use for these purposes is reported to be unknown in Assam. 


BERBERIS NEPALENSIS.— 5>6;^6v;y./FA M.y A 109 . 

'I HR BNKnrnnT. 

Khan. — Dingli-jang-mat. 

SYtticitg. — Ijontong, 

Naf>a — Inlh6,or UrHliu'« 

A shrub found in the Khasi and Naga Hills, goncrally at altitudes above 5,000 
fret, used to a small cxl^'iitas a yellow dyo chiefly by the BhulUs and Nagas^* (Darr^h). 

The leaves or bark arc pounded, tied in a bag or cloth, and placed in coKl water, and 
a dye rjctracted, wiiich is used as a lotion for inflammation of tli^ eyes'' Clowat)* The 
bark is also said to be luaniptiUtccl by the Kharis to produce a bright 3*cUo\v d^-c* 

In the Kaga Hills, the Angaint Nagas arc said to produce a yellow, which Lliry 
call lonvt^ by simply boiling the cloth with Ih^ bark or the roots, or both, of the untho 
{Curcitma Jon^n)^ until a bright yellow is obtained* No mention Is made of any mordant 
in the account I have received, but 1 suspect that some mordant is used, for the Angamis 
arc known to dye cloths with a yellow that is verj" fairly pernuinenU 


BHARALl . — Scicniijtc nnvtc unlnio^n. 

A middlo-si7cd forest tree. The yiirn is first boiled with the leaves of Llic tree and 
then dyed with sxlika {J*et*ntin<tU(i citrina or 7 \ chcbttiii\ if black is wanted, and \vith 
lac if red iv wanted. If yellow is required, madder is ii>cd< Tetui [J'amnrindus htdictt^) 
IS used if no bhzrali be available** {Parrali\^ 


BIIARTI, on BIIARATIII— 

This name U given in Ih^s Darrang district to a tree which 1 have been unable to 
get identified through want of proper specimens. It is used as a mordant in the Darrang 
distri<*t, chiefly with Coccus Jeeat. The cloth, before being immersed in the vessel contain- 
ing the lac dye, is boiled in water >vith hharali lenvc.s till it assumes a ycllocvish tint* 


BllUlil. — Scientific mxne uncertain^ 

(C«r/ifi»).— Bhubi. 

The loaves of a fruit tree of this name arc used in Cachar, apparently as a mordant, in 
dyeing cti cloth red w-ith lac. ^ . * * 

[^Tlic tree may possibly be Garciuta paniculata^ for which Gamble gives btxht^bo^a as 
the Sylheti vcrnarular equivalent* 1 have not, hqwever, been able to find any record 
of this Variety of Garcinia being used in dyeing.^ 

D 
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BICHA {KHGkMl N^GA).•--Seieni^fG 7ta7ne 

A tree from which the Angami Nagas extract a black dye. No specimens having 
reached me, I have been unable to quote its scientific name. The Nagas boil down the 
bark Avitli the cloth or thread to be dyed. When the colour has come out well, the cloth 
or thread is removed and allowed to dry, ^ When dry, the cloth or thread is saturated 
with a mixture of a certain black clay and the bark of a tree called repa^ and after a 
couple of hours or so the dyeing is complete." In the above process, it is said that the 
barks of trees called by the Angami Nagas hiitdf and kwiisi \yugluHS tegiUf 

or walnut) arc interchangeable Avith that ol the bicha. 


* BIX A ORELLANA, — FI. Br. htd.^ /, 190, 

The Arkatto or Arxotto dve. 

As^. — ^Jarath, nr Jarat. 

P/joJ/flI.— Phatig. 

Maittpurt.'^V rei*ri3m, Rcipom, 

This is a handsome shrub, which has been introduced into the province, and is now 
extensively cultivated in the gardens of most villages for the sake of the red or orange 
dye obtained from the sccd^pods and seed. This is one of the most commonly used 
dyes in the Assam Valley and in Manipur. The seeds arc allowed to get quite ripe before 
being gathered. They can then be kept for a year or two, and used as required, provided 
they are kept absolutely dry. The pulp which surrounds the seed gives a beautiful 
flesh colour. The process in common use in Jorhat is iis follows: The seeds arc 
first boiled in a vessel in Avhich plantain ashes have bjcn mixed with water. As soon 
as the mixture reaches the first boil, the cloth to be dyed is immersed in it and allowed 
to boil for about a minute. The vessel, with the cloMi still in it, is then taken off the fire 
and the contents allowed to cool. The cloth is then taken out and dried, and a ^^ellow 
dye results. The colour, hoAvcver, is fleeting, and its tint varies according to the mordant 
.used. The leaves of the hho^vrati [Symplocos grandifiora or .S', j/zir/z/zr) are also used 
as a mordant to produce a yelloAV dye, cither with or without another mordant. In 
Darrang, the process is said to be as follows The i:lolh or thread to be dyed is 
first boiled in water in which dried bhomrati leaves have been immersed. The cloth or 
thread is then taken out and dried in the sun : this part of the process is called bah 
diya f^). The dried arnolto seeds arc then rubbed in a sieve so as to get 
off the covering of the actual seed in the form of dust. This dust, and the ash resulting 
from burning plantain* stems, arc then boiled with the cloth, and a yellow dye is- 
obtained " Sometimes the bark of Wvi silika {JTcrmiit^lia cifrind) is added, when the 
yellow dye assimics a reddish tint" [Day rah). Dr. ' Watt Avrites : "The mordant used 
Arith ainotto is most frequently crude pearl ash; the alkali facilitates its solution, but 
the quantity of alkali used must be regulated according to the depth of colour 
required. The colour is, however, fleeting : it is chiefly used for silk, and seldom or 
never for Avoollen fabrics. After dyeing the silk AA-ith arnotto, the colour may be* 
deepened or reddened by means of vinegar, alum, or lemon-juice." This holds good for 
Assam^ except that plantain ash is the commonest mordant used, and that Icmon-juice 
is the most commonly used to deepen the colour. The people in Sibsagar consider 
Icmon-juicc a mordant {pide Citrus medica^*). Major Trotter, wwiting some years ago, 
describes the process follo\A’'ed in Manipur, thus : "Eight tolas of seed of the 7 / rei 
rom pambi (^<z/;/W= plant) tree to be lied in a jhdrau or other coarse cloth, and steeped 
in boiling Avatcr. When the water has cooled down sufficiently to admit of one's hands 
being dipped into it, squeeze and press the u rei roiti seed about in the cloth until the 
AA-atcr har become thoroughly coloured, ue.^ has extracted all the colouring matter out of 
the seed. Wash the cIotIi.to be dyed perfectly clean, steep it in this AVater, pressing and 
moving it about, until it has well taken the colour of the water ; then lake out and Avash 
four or live times in clean Avatcr, Wring out and dry; thereafter pour a pint of 
heibung {Garciuia pedunculata) Avater over the cloth, and pre.ss it about, so that every 
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part of it may become thoroughly saturated. Then wring out and hang up in the shade 
to dry.” It is said that the Use of heibttng fi.xcs the colour, but this require.^ con- 
firmation, From tlie following accounts, which were written by Babu Rasiklal Kundu, 
Superintendent of the Political Agent’s office, Manipur, it appcar.s that arnotlo enters 
into the composition of three different colours of dyes used by the Manipuris, called by 
them /ug/ vtairi (a brilliant but somewhat coppery orange), angangba (a dull crimson), 
and nafu (a brilliant oiangc). The accounts, it should be stated, refer to the dyeing 
of silk ; 

** ittttiri . — Pound i chitiak of lac in a pestle and mortar and mix with it a 

quantity of heibung water so as to soak the quantity of silk to be dyed. Take cleaned 
silk (for process of cleaning^ vide in/ra) and mix it in the mixture thoroughly, by pressing 
and squeezing it until the silk has taken the colour. Now let it stand for two or three 
hours. Squeeze and wring it out and put itt the sun. When dry, wash it clean. Burn 
a quantitj' of iairang [JSymplocos rttcentosd) leaves and twigs. Take 4 tolas of u ret 

roni and a quantity of kairnng ash water, or «/f.* Then 
* Process under headmff of Squeeze out the dye of urci ruwzand strain it 

in a coarse ciolh. Now take tJie dned silk so dyed and 
rub and squeeze it thoroughly till the dyo has well taken. Now boil the silk with Ihe 
mixture for about 20 minutes until the mixture is almost dry. Take out the silk so dyed 
and let it remain till it is cool, then wash it clean, wring it out and miK this yidth 
heibung decoction^ press and squeeze it about, then wring it out and put it in the 
sun by moans of parallel bars; in order to stretch out the silk, the lower rod should 
be heavier. This colour is called jugi mairu 

Angangba, — ^Take 4 or 5 tolas of u ret rom seed and put It in ?/// water and 
rub it thoroughly until the colour is extracted ; strain out the seeds, put ihe silk in it 
and flap it about and press it to take the dye, then put it in a pot and boll for 20 or 30 
minutes, wash it clean, wring it out and put in the sun. Heibung is soaked in water 
for 24 hours. Put the cleaned silk in this solution only enough to soak it,^ squeeze and 
press it about, and leave it for a while. * Pound 4 or 5 tolas of lac (Manipuris call it cha) 
thoroughly. Now take the silk and put it in the heibung solution and mix the powder 
thoroughl}^, squeeze and press the silk, and let it stand for 24 hours. Now boil in 2 
quarts of water the leaves of katrang and moyuvt^ or madder, cut into pieces, for half an 
hour. Bark of nioyttvi is to be carefully scraped off and cleaned in water before boiling. 
Then put in the silk and boil it for 15 minutes. Take it out, and wash in clean water. 
Wring it out and dry in the sun by means of parallel bars as described above. Now the 
silk is dyed angangba, 

Napu — Pound a quantity of Manipur raw haldi and mix in a little water and 
then strain the liquid out in a coarse cloth. Take 4 or 5 tolas of it rei rom seed and mix 
it w'ith nti water and rub and squeeze out thoroughly until the colour of tt rei rovt is taken ; 
strain out the seeds ; now put the cleaned silk {vide its process) in this dye solution, 
flap it about and press it till it takes the d^e, then put it in a pot and boil it for 20 or 25 
minutes, then wash it clean, wring it out and put in the sun to dry. Now put this silk 
into the haldi decoction as described above in a pot and boil it for 15 minutes. Take 
the silk out and wash clean and wring it out, keep the silk well mixed in haldi powder 
with little water for 24 hours in order to make the dye firm, wash the silk clean with 
water and wring it out. U napu {Fibraurea trotterii) is pounded and wotted for 24 
hours. In this decoction put the silk dyed previously and press and squeeze carefully, 
wring it out and put in the sun to dry by means of [farallcl bars hung up. This closes the 
operation. This dye is termed napu, 

“ Process of cleaning raw silk, — ^Take a sufficient quantity of straw ash, put it 
in a thick small basket, press the ashes down, put some straw over the ash so pressed, 
pour water gently, which will drip through gradually. This water is called uii water. 
Take^as much uU water as will be required to boil a quantity of silk in a pot; put 
silk in when the water is boiling hot ; the skein of silk is to go through a piece of 
polished cane or plantain stem, to enable one to hold the silk with the left hand and a 
polished stick in the right hand^ which will turn round and round until the whole skein 

D a 



IS thoioughly boiled The <!ilk gels pulpy when it 5 s ready to be taken out of the pot. 
This process takes about 25 minutes. When the silk is cooled down, wring il out 
and wash clean A\iih cold svatcr by flopping it about, then let it dry in the sun. Tlie 
silk is now ready for dyeing.’* 

U is &»otcd that the Manipuris domiciled in Sylhefc call Coschitnm Jcitcsiraium^ 
which the Sylhefis caW gackh kaldi^ by the name of u rt ftUu^ and say that it yields a 
permanent red dye, but this is probibly a mistake {vide under “ Coscinium^*)* 


BUfEA FRONDOSA.— FI. Br. Ind., //, 194* 

1*01 1 \ auM , Brso VL ktvo ; sovrriMi s cai.li d 1 nr •• B \ST\an a r \k/' 

j Palas, or Palash 

A niodcrale-sircd, deciduous tree, — one of the most beautiful trees of the plain^^ end 
low or lulls of India, A small distorted tree with bright orange flowers. These, when 
dry, arc used as a yellow dye, which is obtained by steeping 01 boiling ift water” 
{Ddf/a/i). A brilliant but fleeting yt How dye can also be CKlr.utod by expressing the 
coloured sap of the fiCsh flowers. In Now gong the process of djeing with B. /rotidos/i is 
said to be as follows . The roots of the ichhxi {&Iorinda are boiled, and the 

cloth or other article to be dyed is soaked in the coloured liquid and then dried in the sun. 
When dry, the cloth is boiled for about an hour in water in which the flowers of B. 
//owr/ow have p.*c\ioiisly been boiled for about .1 couple of hourju. A yellow dye is the 
result. The gum docs not appear to be used in Assam, either as a dye or tan, as it is in 
other parts of India, 


CyESALPINiA DIGYNA AND C SAPPAN.— 
{Vidcinfra^ under * ) 


CALOTROPIS GIGAN rEA.-~A?. Br.; FI, Br, Jnd,, IV, 17; Wight, JU.. t. 155, 156//. 

Tiip Swat LOW -WORT. 

n^. — Akanda. 
dir— Akan. 

This shrub is found all over the Assn n Valfc}*, but its use as a dye .nppc,rrs to be 
unknown in the province. 


CANNA INDICA — Bxxm ; Boxd ^ F/. /nl., Ed. C. B. C., i; Scilamincs*. 

Ikouv-siiot. 

-~Sarba-ja> n. 

This plant is probably common .all over- the province. It«5 evistcnce, howexer, is 
reported from Kamrup only. “ The seed i^Vjlack, and round like a pta and fields a 
braulifiil but evanescent purple dye ” (A/fv aiifl Giles, Bomb. FI). 

Its tise as a dye appears to be unknown in Assam. 


CARA.LLIA INTEGERRIMA. — D.C.; FI. Br., Jnd., II, 439 ; Wight, Ic., i. 603 ; 
Beddome, FI. Sylv, t. CXClIl ; Rhizopkcrcic. 

/?c«e‘.^KicrpT 

Kujjihekra. t 

An evergreen tree wdth thin, dark grey bark, the »Jried leaves of w'hich ’arc sometimes 
used in the Mangaldai subdix ision of the Darrang district in dyeing xxith Coccus loccu 
to deepen the colour. 
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CARBONATE OF LIME. 


Cabuovvtp op Limk, Marulb, Limfstone^ Chalk, akd Limt^ 


Bcng^-^ 

I 


Chdn. 


None of the district reports mention this as a component factor in dyeing ; but 
Dr, Watt says that 'Mime is universally used by the Manipuris to assist in the transforma- 
tion of green into bide indigo and to deepen the blue colour of indigo; and a small 
piece placed in the mouth of a vessel containing indigo is also supposed to ] reserve the 
dye. 


CARBONATE OF POTASH* 

Potashes, Pearl* \sh 
Beug . — Yavakshira 

* 

The form in which carbonate of potash is mostly commonly used in the province is in 
the form of the ashes obtained by burning the leaves, bark, or fruit-rind, generally the 
baric, of the plantain {^Mnsa sapienizeni). These ashes are employed as a moAlant. 


CARISSA CAR AN DAS. — Linn.^ FL Br. Ind.^ IJI^ 630; Wight, Ic. A 426, Apocynacew. 
The Karukda. 

Beng^ — Karenja, Kuruinia, Karanicha-b^inchitain 
Ass.^ Karja. 

This tree is found all over the Assam Valley, but is not used "for dyeing. In 
Bengal, its fruit is said by McCann to be used for dyeing and tanning. 


CARTHAMUS TINCTORIUS.— jLzwb.; F/. Br. Ind., II J, 386. 

The Safflower. 

Bcitg^ and Ass^ — Ktisiim. 

Manipnrt — Kustim 


This plant, with its large orange-coloured flower-heads, is largely cultwated in 
- the Surma Valley, in Goalpara, and in Manipur, for its dyeing properties. Curiously 
enough, I have not been able to ascertain that it is either used in dyeing, or even cultivated 
at all, in the Assam Valley. It is very largely used by th^ Manipuris in Manipur, and 
possibly the presence of a large colony of that people in Sylh^t and Cachar may account 
to some extent for its common use in the Su.'ma Valley, though, for tint matter, the dye 
is extensively used in Bengal, and especially in the districts forming the Dacca division. 


The plant is employed generally in Assam to obtain a pink or roac colour dye. This 
colour is known in Manipur as goidp machu [goldp—to%&^ m',eku—co\Qvxv), a name which 
has sometimes erroneously been given as the name of the plant itself. The Manipur 
process was describe d by the late Major Trot' er as follows : “Two and a half tolahs 
o{ kusnm lei (A«sz«w=sainower, /«=s flower) to be washed clean, then placed 

in a jharatt, or other coarse cloth, and squce/cd and pressed about in two quarts of water, 

until the water becomes discoloured. This water to be 
thrown away and the process repeated in fresh water.’* 
After the water has become tinted to a required degree, 
the cloth to be dyed, having been washed perfectly clean, 
is steeped m the dye solution and squeezed abont until it 
has welt taken the colour of the water. Now take the /ez* out of the jh&ran and 

drj'’ it (horoughly, then mix J of a tolah of kkufum perch (^7 (a species of 

Acanth ceai) ashes with it, and mix togetlier intimately by pounding in a pestle and 
mortar ; then take an earthen pot, perforate three or four holes, and close these holes 


< This U probably io get rid of the 
yellow colounng matter \vhieh the 
floneis contain, and which useless 
and injareY the quMity of the pink dye 

W. A M.D. 
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With \v1sp3 of straw or pieces of rag (in the same way as is dom withtheordinarythree- 
filters), then sprinkle a layer of damp paddy husks in the pot; over this put in 
the mixture of i'wwm and kujum perch ashes, and over this again sprinkle another 
layer of paddy husks ; then gently, and by degrees, .sprinkle 2 J pints of clean water into 
the pot, and let it drip^ through the holes into a clean vessel below. Take the cloth, and, 
aflcr wringing it out, steep it thoroughly in the liquid dye solution, pressing and flapping 
and squeezing it about, so that every part of it may become thoroughly saturated with 
it ; then wring out the cloth and hang it up to dry in the shade. ' This colour is called 
golip machti in Manipur." The colour obtained is a brilliant saffron or pink. The 
tint is "deepened by the use of hcihting{Garcinia pcdtinculata\ vide inf ra^ It is said 
that the ashes of plantain roots may be substituted in equal proportions for khtijtnn 
perch ashes in the above process. In Goalpara, the process is *as follows : About 
a chittak of knstivi flowers is rubbed and squeezed in 3 or 4 seers of water, which, 
when it takes nearly all the colour of the flowers, is boiled with the yarn or other article 
to be dyed for about an hour and a hall. The article to be dyed is then wrung out 
and dried in the sun, and is found to have taken a rose-coloured or gutdpi shade. 
It will be noticed that boiling forms no part of the Manipuri process. The process 
in Sylhet is ; — Safflower flowers are cleaned and dried in the sUn. Then kal&r mtijra * 
(stalk of the plantain) is burnt, and its ashes mixed with the safflower in the proportion of 
1 to 2, and the mixture reduced to powder. Then straw and dry grass are put into a 
dhuchant (a smalt basket made of bamboos generally used in cleansing rice in water), and 
the powder is sprinkled over them. A vessel is then put below the dhttcham and water 
poured slowly upon the powder. After a time, a small quantity of lemon juice (C/Vr/w 
jnedica ?) is mixed with the liquid in the lower \essol. The article to be dyed is immersed 
in the lower vessel, as soon as the liquid in it has acquired the desired shade, and a 
rose-coloured dye is the result. This process differs very little from the Manipur! 
process, except that the lemon juice takes the place bf the khujum pereh ashes. 


CASSIA FISTULA. — Linn.; FL Br. Ind.^ II., 261 ; Wighi^ ^*'269. 

The F urging Cassca. 

Beng — Sonali, Sundalb AmuUas, Bandarlati. 

— Sunaru. 

Cach ar. — Bandolat. 

Found in all the plains districts of the province. It is used in Darrang and Nowgong 
as a tan. In Darrang, it is used to tan rough skins, and is said to give a brownish 
red colour to them. In Nowgong, the bark is pounded and soaked in cold water. The 
hide is placed in it for a night; taken out and thoroughly beaten. This is repeated for 
eight days, before the hide is ready for use. 


CASTANOPSIS TRIBULOIDES.— D.C., Prodr., XVI, 2,109. 

Angami Tezzu, Thezhu. 

( Vide under " Jtiglans regia 


CEDRELA FL Br. hid., /, 568 ; Wight, Ics, L 161. 

The Toon, or Indian M uiogany Tree. 

Beng. — ^Tuni, Tun, Lild, Tunna. 

Ass. — Pama, Ilcndoori pama. Tun, Jia. » 

A tree common in many parts of the provincci but not used for dyeing. It gives a 
yellow dye, ^ 
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CHICKRA.SSIA TABULARIS,— Jass.; FI. Br. fnd., /, 56S ; Bedihme^ FI. Sylval., 

t. 9 ; Meluicese. 

Thb ChittagonoWood. • 

Beng . — Chikrassi, Fabba, Dalmara. 

Asr.— Bagjpoina. 

A large tree, the flower of which yields a red and a yellow dye. It is common in the 
Assam Valley, but is apparently not used for dyeing. 

I 

CICER ARIENTINUM.— £*««. ; FI. Br. Ind., if, ' 176 ; Wight, Ic., t. 20, 

Leguminosx. 


Guam. 

Beng.^^ Bfe. 

Ass— > ~ 

This is the common gram of the bazars. It is said to give an indigo dye, but is not 
used for that purpose in Assam. However, an allied variety, Vigna cat tang (Ass. urohi 
mah) is used in the production of a green (vide “ Vigna eatiang"). 


* 

CINNAMOMUM TAMALA.~Fr. Nees., FL Br. Ind, V, 128. 

Cassia Cinnamo'V, ok Lionea* 

Beng — ^Tc2pat 

Tejpit, or Dopattl. 

A moderate-sized evergreen tree, the leaves of which are used in calico printing in 
combination with myrobalans {.Darrah^ ^'Notc on Cotton in Assam*'). I have not, 
however, been able to discover in what part of the province it is so used. Probably, 
however, if used at all, it is in Sylhet, as that is the only district in which calico- 
printing is carried on. 


CITRUS MED 1 CA,~Z:J««. / FI. Br. Ind., /, 514. 

Lemon' tree. 

Bong — Lebu. 

Ass . — ^Nemu tenga,^ 

the Sibsagar district the bark of the lemon and pomegranate trees arc boiled with 
iron filings to dye yarn black" It is reported also from Sylhet that it forms an 

ingredient in certain dye recipes in vogue in that district, but the precise effect of its use 
in the process of dyeing has not been determined. McCann says The leaves of this 
plant are used in tanning in Manbhum but Dr. Watt thinks this doubtful, and says “ at 
most the leaves can be used only as an adjunct to the tans, imparting an odour to the tans." 
Ill Assam lemon juice is used both with and without a known mordant. 


CLITORIA TERNATEA .— FL Br. Ind., II, 208 ; Bat. Mag., i. 1542 ; Legu^ 

minosar. 

Ceitoria. 

A commoQ garden flower, found all over the Assam Valley, but not used as a dye. 
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coccus LACCA.—Kerr. 

The Lac Iksect, 

Ass . — Laht 

* 

Manipuri* — Ch a. 

This insect is indigenous to^the province and is reared on a number of trees ; the 
arhar{Cajanus tndtais)^ pakari {^Fictis tofdtfolia\ yuri pai&rl {Ficus comosa\ India-rub- 
ber tree {Fietts elastica)f Ahai {Ficus religiosd)^ bogari {Zizyphus fnjuba)^ and bur {Fict^s 
alitssima). It furnishes one of the dyes most commonly used in the province, both alone and 
with other ingredients. Used alone, the process is as follows : The lac is pounded to a very 
fine dust. It is then thoroughly washed in warm water, by rubbing the particles in the hands* 
The water assumes a red tint, and when all the colour has been extracted from the dust the 
decoction is very carefully strained so as to prevent any of the dust being left in the dyeing 
fluid. This is to prevent the lac substance, which is sticky, from afterwards adhering to 
the cloth or other article to be dyed. The fluid so obtained is then boiled, and, when 
boiling, the cloth (or thread) is put in and allowed to remain until it assumes the required 
shade. The result a red. This process, which I watched in Jorhat, is typical of the sim-- 
plest form of use of the insect without other ingredients* for dyeing purposes. In the Golaghat 
subdivision, the Mikirs on the Nowgong border follow a similar process, with the exception 
that they mix the leaves of the leieku tree ( Daccaurea sapida ) with the lac dust, with 
the alleged object of clearing the dye. The result, however, of their process in the 
specimen I saw is a somewhat dirtier red than it the lac had b'^en used alone. 1 think it 
more probable that the object in introducing the leteia is to obtain a faster colour 
than w’ould be obtained from lac alone, the leieku leaves being a mordant. With rum 
and bhomrati leaves, lac gives.a handsome purple under Strobilanthcs Jlaccitli- 

/ahud). In ICamrup, the article to be dyed is soaked in the juice of the leieku ( Z?. 
sapida), borthekra {Garcinta peduuculaia), and bhoira {Term, beterka) trees, and then 
boiled with lac and m idder in an earthen vessel, to produce a red. In the same district 
a very brilliant red or vermilion, is produced by first dyeing yarn with madder; a slow 
fire is then kindled, usually made with rice-busks, and a vessel put on il containing 
water in which lac has been soaked for two days. The yarn is immersed in the vessel 
and boiled. The process is repeated till the required shade is obtained. Lac is said 
not to be found in North Lakhimpur, but it is imported from the districts lower down 
the river. It is washed carefully and thrown into hot water, and when it melts, cither 
amlaki {Phyllanthus embltca)ior htliha {Terntinaha ciirina) bark, with that of the 
madkurtam {Psiditan guatava)\s^\it miotho WqaiAi it then yields a black; if majabhi 
( madder ) is mixed with the liquid, it gives a deep red colour ** {exiraci from disirict 
repori)^ From Darrang I have received the following description: Fill four or five pots 
{kaists), each capable of holding about lo seers of water, with 4 or 5 seers of lac in cachr 
and then pour in tepid water till the pot is full. Allow the pots to stand for five or six 
days until the fluid becomes red. Then transfer the liquid from one pot to an earthen or 
metal vessel called steep about 3 seers of eri thread in it, and boil the whole for 
three hours with the leaves of the bharati or khang (scientific ^names unknown), or 
leieku {Baccaurea sapida). The proportion of leaves- to the liquid is about r to . 20. 

' Sometimes dried iztji iheira {CaralUa iniegerrimn) leaves are thrown in to deepen 
the colour. Then wring out and dry the thread in the sun an J then boil it in^ the liquid 
of the second pot, and repeat the entire process if the thread has not assumed the desired 
shade. Then crush 3 powahs of majathi, or madder, and with it boil the thread In the 
. liquid of the third pot ; 'wring out and expose the thread for two or three days in the 
. sun, till it is thoroughly dry. This description applies only to the dyeing of eri silk. 
Cotton fabrics or cloth are never so dyed. To dye cloth, a process similar to that in use 
in Jorhat is employed, but the colour is often deepened and rendered more permanent 
by previously boiling the cloth with the leaves of the amchangala, bharathi (scientific 
names unknown) and teteli {Tamariudus trees twice or thrice, till it assumes a 

yellowish tint. In Cachar, a red is produced by mixing lac with the leaves of a fruit 
tree called bkubt [Garctnfa panicnlaial). For the use of lac in dyeing in Manipur 
and in the Khasi Hills, see under Bixa orellaita i^ugi mairt)^^ and ^^Saiubii^ 
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•cocos NUCIFERA.— Z#//?/./ Brandts^ Per. Fl.y 556 ; Palntse. 

\ 

The CocoA-Kut Palm* 

Bcng — Narikel. 

Ass. — Ndrikal. 

4 

Th<‘se^palms arc common all ’over tfie’ plains districts of Assam, but their properties 
for dyeing' appear to Tjc unknon n to the people. 


COMBRETUM PILOSUM.— 

* 

Bcug. {Sylheh). — JunJ, or Jufiia. 

V Uanipuri Tinsipf. 

A small shrubj with longish leaves, found in Sylhet, and used to obtain a blue-black or 
purple colour. The process is as follo>YS : Take half a seer of the half-dried leaves 
and boil them in 6 seers of water for an hour and a half. Then take off the fire and^ 
let stand for iwcnly-Eour hours. Wash the cloth to be dyed perfectly dean and dry in the 
sun* Then steep the cloth thoroughly in the dye miKlure, wring out and dry in the sun. 
Repeat this three limes. Then sleep the cloth for twelve hours in a vessel containing thin 
black clay, such as is found in marshy places. This will give a shining blue-black colour ; 
but, to render it more permanent, the whole process should be gone through a se<^ond 
time a 5 initio^ The dye is used chiefly by the Manipuris living in Sylhet, and is in very 
common use among them, owing to Its inc^pcnsivencss and the brilliancy of the colour 
obtained* 


CORDIA MYXA .— FL Br* Ind.^ JVy 136; Wight ^ Ic.^ U 169. 

The Sbbfstbh, 

Bcug. — Bohan, Buhal, Bahubara, Bohodari. 

Ass . — ^Bhomoraguti 

Common all over Assam, but its mordant qualities are not utilised, if known to the 
people. 


COSCINIUM FENESTRATUM. — ColchrooPe : FL Br* A/rA, Vol. /, 99; Menispermacex^ 
Tur CosciMUM. 


— Gachh haldi. 
Goalpit ra. — Dar uahatdi . 
ManipNri,^ 

Sj. Ihciim — 


UrirXun. 


It is reported from Sylhet that this ticc is called uriram by the Manipuris gachh 
haldi by the SjdhcLis. The dyeing process is ‘^aid to be as follows. The seeds aie 
rubbed in water, and a seer of the solution is added to a quarter of a scci of water in 
i\hich a quarter of a scer of kalarmtjra obtained by burning plantain stalks) and 

sonic lemon juice have been "mixed. This produces a fast red dye. It is a pity no 
speci mens have been sent to enable the tree to be propeily idontidcd, for there is icason 
lo believe that Ihc tree lo which the name ariram and gachh haldi have been applied is 
not C^fenestratuniy but the ainotto {Bixa orelland). lu the first place, C. fenestvainm 
has hitherto been knotVii lo produce only a yellow d^'c, while the arnotto is known lo give 
a red as well as a yellow dye. Again, uriravi is probably the same word as u rei 
rtiniy which is known to be the equivalent used in Manipur itself for arnotto. It will be 
noticed also that the essential features of the process described above and those of the 
accounts given of the use of the arnotto [q v.) are much the same. In each case, the 
seeds arc employed, and they have to be well rubbed, thereby suggesting that it is the 
dried pulp round Uie seed that furnishes in both cases the dyeing properties. On the 
other hand, all the authorities I have consulted state that it is the bark ard wood, and 
not the seeds, of C fenestrattm which contain colouring matter* 



CRAT/TLVA REUGIOSA.— Aw/,.- FI. Br.Ird., VoU'T, 172; Capparide^. 
lUwTnonv. 

m 

Bftnin. 

Darrali says the lind of llic fruit is us«d as a mordant, but none of the district reports, 
mention it as being in use at present. 


CUDRANIA JAVANICA.— rreew/. 

Kulikalagachh . 

A tree used In dyeing by the Kacharis of the Tambalpur tahsil in Kamrup. The heart 
wood is cut into small chips ‘and then pounded to shreds^ Yarn or cloih already dyed witb^ 
phiUldng (^v, infra) is then boiled with the shreds in the same way as in the case of 
phutlung^ and the result of the two processes is to impart a brilliant j^ellow. Yarn dyed 
by the kztltkila and kuchia imgd {vUe infra) trees is sometimes again dyed with lac^ and 
a light red is imparted. 


CURCUMA AROMATICA.— Roxb.; FI , Ind., Ed. C. B, C, 8. 

Wild TuRMfisic. 

Beng^ — Bnnhatud. 

>ls5, — Kcloodi. 

(See under Curcuma /ongaf) 


CURCUMA LONGA.— FL Ind., Ed. C.B. C, ii. 

Tormfric. 

Beng — Ilalud. 

— Ilaladhi, or haldi 

fiVtf/r, — ^Thc remarks under this d>c are subject to the rescrv.'ilion that some of them should probably 
come under " Cttrcttma a ro mat tea*' The reports I have reerfved speak as a rule simply* of " lurmertc or 
and do not c%cn state whether a tn*d or cultivated variety is meant. This is unfortunate^ in 
view of the grext confusion that exists regarding these two products. Under the circumstances^ I have 
thought it safer to collect all the information I have received under one head with the above reservation 
than to accept the cUstinclion made in some eases between the two varieties, or to afiempt to classify 
them, where no such distinction has been drawn.] 

This common product is recognised as a dyeing agent all over the province. 
The rhizomes j^ield a yellow dye, ^which is, however, somewhat fleeting: Turmtjric is 
rarely used alone as a dye, and the ingredients with which it is associated arO somewhat 
num^'rous In Cachar, a light yeilo%v, known vs baattli^ is produced by botling turmeric 
with a icmon-Iiko, slightly sour fruit, which ia Bengali is called thaikarF In Hailakandi, 
in llie same district, the turmeric powder is mixed with the ashes obtained by burning 
plantain bark, and dissolved in water, TLe cloth is then soaked in the ivatcr, and 
afterwards washed in ihaikal juice. In Sylhct *'the juice of turmeric and yello\\’-co!ourcd 
earth are mixed together/' put in water, and the cloth steeped in it for a night. Next day 
it is dried in the sun, and then moistened with lemon juice. The result is a yellow 
dye. A darker yellow, called dhdni, is produced by substituting indigo for the yellow 
earth in the above process. In Manipur, a 5*enow shade, known as Icingang^ is obtained 
by the use of turmeric nilh a species of earth known vs leiugang keihtntg\:vX^x. 
(For the process see* below, under LeingangF') A green (Manipuri = is 

obtained by the following process: *'Soa!c a seer of wild turmeric root (it must be fresh J 
then pound it into shreds and sprinkle as much water, over it as it will absorb ; then 
squeeze out the. julcct into a sli'illow xcssci ; and into this dip a cloth that has recently 
been dyed fiikok (=: bluci see under “ Slrobtlaniftcs JlaceJdiJbltus'^j ; press and squeeze it 
about for eight or ten minutes ; then. let it steep in ihb juice; having, covered it over with 



the pounded Jialdi for six or eight hours ; then wash clean in fresh water, wring out and 
steep thoroughly in a pint of heibung water {Garctnia pedunculate) ; then wring out and 
dry in the shade. If the cloth has not assumed the prop'^r shade, repeat the’ process " 
(Trotter). Turmeric is also used by the ManipUris to produce a brilliant orange called t 
uatu. (Seconder J 3 tx<i orelluna — napu.") 

Curiously enough, turmeric is very little used in the .\3san1 Valley for dyeing 
purposes, though plentiful everywhere, I have ascertained that the Mikirs on the borders 
of Nowgong and Golaghat extract a dirty yellow from the roots by soaking them in cold 
-water; and in Nowgong the green (not dried) roots are pounded, and in the juice 
extracted the cloth is simply allowed to soak till it becomes yellow. The people of 
Nowgong also extract abir powder by the following process : Slices of haldi roots are 
dried in the sun, and when dry are put in an earthen vessel with water ; lemon juice is 
added,, and the mixture is allowed to stand for a night ; next day the vessel is allowed 
to stand in the sun. This is repeated for three consecutive days. The slices are 
then pounded up, and the water strained off through a cloth. The deposit is said to be 
an excellent powder. From the other districts in the valley it is reported that 
turmeric is not used at all for dyeing. 


CUSCUTA REFLEXA. — Roxb.; FL Br. Ind.,/Vy 225; Conuolvulaceoi 
'fiiE Dodder. ' 

Beug . — ^Idaldi — algusi — lutta, Algusi, 

Ajs..^Akasi lata, or Rdbanar nari. 

i 

This IS a very common creeper in the province, but it is nowhere used in dyeing. 


DHOPj OR DHOPABAR. — Scientijic name uncertain. 

An account has been furnished me from Mangaldai af a dye procured from a tree of 
this name, but no specimens have been sent, and I have therefore been unable to identify 
it. The process employed in Mangaldai is as follows : lake about a seer of the bark, and 
then mash it up aiid steep jn about 5 seers of water in a vessel ; let it stand for two days, 
and then immerse the clotn in llie mixture, and boil it thoroughly for about an hour ; then 
throw in a small quantity of dime dust, and take out the cloth and dry it in the sun. The 
dye appears to be a pale red, and to be used only by the Hindus, and not by the Cacharis, 
in the district. 


DIOSPYROS EMBRYOPTERIS. — Pers,; FI. Br. Ind.^ -^^4 55^; TVtgkf, Ic.^ tt. S43, 
844. 

The Ebon-v Wooo, 

Gab. 

Ass — Kcndn. 

A dense, evergreen, small tree, with dark green foliage and long shining leaves, 
common in most parts of the province. The fruit is a powerful astringent, and furnishes 
a useful tan, and is comhionly used by fishermen to make their nets durable* The half- 
ripe -fruits, when steeped in water, yield a brownish d3^e, and, when combined with 
myrobalans (7* ermtnalta chebnld) and proto-sulphatc of iron, hir&kas^ are knowm to 
yield a black dye. }3ut the use of the tree as a dye seems to be unknown in the province: 
it is most comnionly used for the purpose of ^<f^-ing boats. To do this, the half-ripe 
^ fruits arc pounded in a mortar or husking trough {dheki)^ and then kept six or seven days 
in water till they have decomposed. A gummy solution results, which is poured off, the 
sediment being thrown away. The gummy solution is applied like varnish to boats, to 
enable them to resist the action of the water* 
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DIOSPYROS KAKl.— Ft. Br. ///., 555; Ic. t, 415 . 

The Chikfse Fio. 

“A small Ircc, native of the Khasi Hilli, Upper Assam an'J Burma" 
Combined with sulphate of iron, this tree gives, a black dye, but it is not used for dyeing 
purDOs.es in Assam. 


DlOSl’YROS LANCE/EFOUA.— 

JI/«r/:—TcpM tonga. 

5y//nj ‘G dial . 

The bark of Uiis tree is used by the Mcches in the Goalpara district as a mordant, 
with indigo, madder, and turmeric. 


ERYTHRINA IMDICA.— -£•*»! ; FI. Br. I ml , //, 188 ; Wight, Ic., t, 58. 

Tiifi iNDtAii Coral tri l. 

PaVita mandar* 

;Cac/ta*i— Madaf* 

;• A modcrale-sircd quick-growing tree with straight trunk, which is usually armed 
with prickles when young." 7 ?flrr/iA describes it as “a smill tree wild in the Asstm 
Hills. The dried red flowers, on being boiled, yield a red dye," 

EUGENI.\ JAMBOLANA.— Aim ; Ft. Br. lad,, If., 4995 Wi^ht, Ic., A 535. 

Black Plum. 

Kdla jdm, Jdm. 

Qaro — Chambti. 

An indigenous forest tree, common in all the pUtns districts of the province. In the 
Jorhal subdUision, the barks of thcy»/m'/, mUhtiriam {J^suUnm ^uaiavn)^ hilika or silila 
\JcTminaha chchxda or cHrin<t\ and amlali {Phyllanlhus tmhlica) arc combined to 
Obtain a black dye. The barks are pounded together and boiled in water. TJic cloth is 
then put in and boiled for about an hour, taken out, and dried in the sun. Wlicn dry, it 
is put in cold water and again dried. It not sufficiently black, it is again immersed in the 
same \essel sis before, and dried again, and so on till the requ lied colour is obtained. In 
Nowgong and Lakhimpur, the bark of WxKtjamtt is used by itself, and a process similar to 
the above is gone throagh to produce a bluish black. It is albo reported from Lakhimpur 
that ihti barks of the hilila^ dmlakij and jumn arc mi<cd A\ith sulphate of iron to produce 
a black. In Darrang, a black dye is obtained by mixing the barks of Jamu and viddhit- 
r/dwonly; ot hiiika can be substituted for yf7;w. The process is the same as that in 
Jorhat, except that after being boiled, and before bring put into cold water,, the cloth is 
caked with liquid mud for about 15 minute?; it is not staled what kind of mud is used, 
nor is the reason given for its use In Cacha’*, the Manipuiis colour European-made cloth 
by boiling it in witcr along with the following: hantaU ^{X^rminalij ckcbula)^ jtntuilat 
(?), the bark of tlu' mango tree (Miingifcrn indict)^ and the baik of the black jam tree 
[Etigettia famholam). In Syllict, the Tipperahs mi\ the hark of the dmlaU {Pk\Uat:!hus 
exnblica) w'ith those of the hariiali and kiln jdm The bark is largely used by fishermen 
to dyo their nels^ and is also conhincvl with the red miy/i dye to add brilliancy to the 
colour. 


FAGOPYRUM ESCULENTUM.— FLBnInd,, K, 55, 

The Buckwhfat, or BntvK. 

Ass — Doron. 

There appear to be many varieties of this plant, some with pink, others with white, 
flow’crs. It is found in the Khasi Hills, Manipur, and all over the Upper Assam Valley. 



It affords a yellow dye ; but as far as can be ascertained no expcrlnjonts have been made 
with it {or dyeing in the province, ' ^ 


FIBRAUREA TROTTERIL—JFi?//, ylA, ^ ' 

ManipuiJ.^l^OL'pu* 

An extensive climber, common in the forests of Manipur, which is used by the 
Manlpuris to produce a yellow dye. The late Major Trotter, the discoverer of the plant, 
described the process of dyeing with the plant thus ; '■ Five chlftalcs of dry root of the 
««/« tree to be washed clean and beaten into long shreds ; then soak' it in quarts of 
water for fifteen or twenty minutes, when it will be found that the water has become of ' 
a yellow colour; this water to be put aside, as it will be required later on. Take out the 
pounded roots and re-sleep in the same quantity of fresh water and let stand for twenC}-- 
four hours ; then wasli the doth to be dyed clean, and thoroughly soak it in the first 
solution, and take out and repeat the process in the second water,. leaving the cloth to 
soak in it for about half an lioUr ; then wring out and steep in half a pint of heibioig 
water [prepared very simply, wV, by soaking ^ a seer of the hnbung {Garcinia pedmicu- 
laid) fruit, cut in slices, in a pint of water for twenty or twenty-four hours], pressing and 
flapping it about in the vessel, so that every part of it may become thoroughly saturated 
with this water, then wring oat and dry in the shade.” ‘For a further account of the use 
of the plant in dyeing silk, sec under ” Rixa Orellana — napul‘ 

f 

FICUS GLOMERATA.^ — Roxh^; FL F, 535? Roxb.^ Coronu^ PI* //, Noa 123; 

'Wightfic.y 667; King^ Ficus, pp. 218,219; Brandis, For. FL, Ph 

Thk Guitar Fio. * * 

Yajnadumbar. 

Khahaka dim.tros. 

Found all over tlic Assam Valley. Known to yield a black dye, but not used for 
dyeing in Assam. 

1 

FICUS. RKLIGIOSA. — Linn.! Ft. Br. Ind., V, 513; Wight, Ic., 1. 1967; Kin.y Fic. 53, i. 

67 A, 84 ; Bcdd.j FL Sylv , i. 31 .j. 

Tub Peepol Tree. 

Beng.^ Asvattha. 

' — Ahat. 

Cackar. — Bpibur. 

* 

This tree is found wild all over the plains •districts of the province, and is known to 
yield (1) a faint reddish fawn colour, (2) with other barks, a black, and (3) (the roots), . 
boiled in water with alum, a pale pink on cotton cloth. It is not, however, used in 
d3'eing'in Assam, though it is one of the trees on which the lac insect is reared. 

FLEMINGIA CONGESTA. — Roxh.; FI. Br,. Ind., II, 228 ; Wight, Sc,, t. 390; Leguminosas. 
lieng. — Bara-salpan, Bhalia. - * ^ 

An erect, woody, shrub, from which the Waras ilye is extracted. The shrub is found 
in Sjdhet, but its use in dj’cing axipears .to be unknown. 

A 

y t 

GARCINIA COWA. — Roxbj,! Fl.Br. Ind., 1 , 262) Wight, -Ic,, tf. 10/^, Fee., 113. 

r 

Gamboge Tree. 

* 

Hind. — Cowa. , » ♦ 

This is a tall evergreen tree, said to grow in Assam {Gamble), but its existence 
, is not reported from any of the districts. At any rate, its use in dyeing "seems to be ’ 
unknown in , the province, though elsewhere it i$ known to produce a light yelloAv, 

F ' 



GARCINIA PANICULATA. 
(See under “ Bhubi^’ sufra^ 


GARCINIA PEDUNCULATA.-^«jr- 5 .; FI. Br. Jnd., /, 264 ; Ic , tl. 114, 113..^ 

The Gam boob Tree. 

Ben^» — ^Tikur. 

i4w.— Barlhckra, Kj>i tholcra tenga. 

A tall tree, found in most districts of the province, flowering from January to 
hlarch, and 'the fruit ripening till June. The fruit is used very extensively in dyeing 
in* Manipur, as an ingredient with other substances in dye recipes. For its use by the 
Manipuris, see under B(xa orellana,^^ Car tlimius tincioriiisl* Fibranrea Trait 
^^urcuvia longa^* and '^Leingang** The quality for which it is most valued by tlie^ 
Manipuris is its alleged poVer of rendering fast the saffron dyeobhiincd from Carthaimis ^ 
Hnetorius. Dn.Watt, in the absence of better evidence than has yet been obtained, is 
inclined to doubt its possessing this quality •- But in reply to my enquiries on the subject, 

1 am informed that the Manipuris believe very strongly in its ckistencc. In Kamrup the 
juice extracted from the leaves said to be used with fnadder, and the leaves of the 
hhoira i^ertninaltct beleriec^, and letekzc {Baccaurea sapida) trees to produce a red. 
The leaves of these three trees arc pounded together, and the cloth, etc., steeped for 
three days in the juice extracted before being boiled with the madder. The hhoira and 
leieku are known mordants, and this use of the bnrthckra seems to point to the existence 
of a belief, in Kamrup also, of mordant properties in the leaves of the tree* The tree is 
little, if at all, use*d in dyeing in other parts of the province. 


GARCINIA XANTHOCHYMUS,~^i7eit./.; T/, Br. Itid., /, 269. 

Ass, — ^Tepur, Tezpur, Tihur. 

Phaktid^VlsihxAsi, 

(7<iye.— Mauhola. 

Found in the Khasi Hills and the. Assam Valley, and yields a large quantity of 
indifferent gamboge. The Phakials, a tribe of Shan origin, in the sa Ir subdivision of 
the Lakhimpur district, employ the bark to produce a bright yellow. The mori^ant 
used is the green leaves of the bhomratt (Syjnplocos grandiflora). Mustard oil and cow*s 
urine is also said to be used. The proportions are given as follows : Pounded tepnr 
bark or chips of the bark, 4 parts ; bhovirati Teaves 2 parts j mustard oil 4 parts ; cow 
urine i part; and water 16 parts. The cloth or thread is boiled for two br three hours 
in the mixture over a slow fire, and then taken out and dried in the sun. This process is 
repeated for three consecutive days. It is reported from Nowgong that the tree, though 
known there, is not used for dyeing. 


GARUGA PINNATA, — Roxb.; Fh Br. Ind.^ 7 , 528; Burseracae. 

Jum-khaspat, Nilbadi. 
ilff.-^Gendheli pomaiR 
Garo, — Chitompa. 
lilech. — Gia. . 

The bark is a useful tan, but its use is unknown in Assam- 


GERANIUM NEPALENSE. — Syaeel; FI. Br. Ind,, I, Wight, HI., 1 , 153, A 59,* 

) ^ ^ - Geraniaceae 

Hind, — Bhanda. 

A herbaceous prostrate plant found in the Khasi Hills. It affords a red dye, but the 
dye is not extract6d,by the Kbasis. • ‘ ' 



GMRLINA ARBOREA. — Linn ; FI. Br. Ind.^ /V, 581 ; Wight, 7c , t. 5 Vcrhenaccx 
Beiigi, — Gamari; Gumar^ Gum bar, 

A$s » — Goman. . t 

Guf Bol kabak. 

The \\ood-ashes and fruit are said to be used as dyes by the SanlaU in tlicir oun 
country, but the Santal coolies do not a2>pear to use llrem for this purpose m Assam, 
though the tree is common all over the Assam Valley. ♦ 


GYMNEMA TINGENS.— ir. & A.; FI. ^Br. hid., . 

G^mxlma Ijcjjigo. 

A cHmbing shrub found in the Assam Valley and Sylhet, from the leaves of which the 
Burmese have been said to evtract a green dye, but it is further said that the cloth has 
to be dyed yellow either before or after the application jof the colour extracted fioni the 
leaves of this plant. The properties of the tree as a dye seem to be unknown in Assam! 


IIRDYOTIS CAPITELLATA.— WalT. ; FL Br. Ind:, ^111, 56. 

Common on the Burma-Manipur frontier, but not used us a dye, though it is said to 
be used by the L-'pehas as a green dye and by the Paharias in Uicir own country, mi\ed with 
(he leaves of Lnculia^ as a blue dye. I found no trace of the iibc* of citlier specie s 
(//. cnpitelUtta H. ^candens) as a blue dye among ^thc Nagas. Although both the 
plants are very plentiful, the Nagas regularly import from"' Manipur and Assam the rdvi 
‘ dye {^Strobilanthes Jlaccidi/olinsY^ {Wati\ 


HIBISCUS ESCULlSNTUS.— ZfViw ; FL Br. /nd , /, 343- 

V * 

Tat EDrfti.u Hibiscus. 

Be Mg. — DhenraS. ^ , 

Ass — Bhendt. or Tarai. 

Found all over the province, but not used as a dye. “ The stigmhs arc replete with a 
very beautiful deep purple juice, which they communicate to paper> and which is tolerably 
durable.” 


HIBISCUS ROSA^SINENSIS.— FL Br. Jnd., 344- 

Tup SnorPLowrR. 

Bcjtg. — Joba, 

Ass — ^Joba* 

4 

An ornamental bush, commonly cultivated in gardens in the plaiiib districts of the 
province, but not used as a dye- The flowers arc said to produce k purple dye. 


IIUTA (ANGAMI NAGA ). — Scientific navte wtkno^n. 

A tree of which I have not received either a description or a specimen, but the bark of 
uhicb appears to be interchangeable with those of bicka (Anganli) theahu (Angami) 
and iiou^i (Angami) {ynglans regta^ see Under *^ynglans regia**) in the process ompIo3^‘’d 
by the Nagas to dye clothg black# 


J LEX- AQUIFOLIUM.— Zi/m. / Ilichiece. 

Tiiii Europlaw IIoi:.j.Y. 

” A small tree, native of Europe ; introduced into India and commonly found in gar- 
dens wilhin the temperate ''tracts# According to Mr. C# B. Clarke, it may also be a native 

Fa 
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of the Naga Hills on the frontier of Assam, for he collected a holly, not in flower or fruit, 
but which possessed leaves that matched accurately those of the common holly. The 
writer found, in many parts of Manipur and the Naga Hills, bushy, sterile forms of what 
he took to be Ilex dipyrena^ but fiossessing very thorny/ broad ovate leaves, which much 
resembled in form and texture those of the true holly. Manipur is pctuliarly a country of 
hollies, no less than five species having been collected, all of which in their higher limits 
were seen fo become flowerlcss, and form stunted bushes with very spiilose leaves. Of 
these five species, three are undcscribcd. The Manipur hollies arc /. Dipyrena {IVall.) ; /• 
Tkomsem {Heal /,); L Sihktmensis {King Mss^\ /. Duniana [JVaii Mss)r, and /• 
Monopyrena {Wait Afss.). Tjic common holly contains the principle ihxanthine^ a yellow 
colouring substance 'soluble in concentrated hydrochloric acid. With alum it dyes 
yellow, and with ferric chloride green*' {Waii)» The dyeing properties of the holly 
appear to be unknown to the Manipuris. 


IMPATIENS BALSAMINA. — Linn.; FL Br^ *lnds^ /, 453; Gcraniaecax. 

T HE Gakbek Baesam. * 

JJeng. — Dupate. 

Find — Fut-mcndi. 

“ The writer received from the Jaintia Hills a few samples of plants used by the 
inhabitants for dyeing Aihong these was found a specimen of this balsam, with the 
remark ‘ Leaves when bruised together w ith Metohia langa^ give a red colour/ The 
writer cannot discover a detailed account of the chemistry of this plant, and is, therefore, 
unable to offer any opinion as to the nature of the red dye it contains. 1 hat it does 
• possess a colouring principle, and one closely allied to madder in appearance, there seems 
to be no doubt * (TVaii). I regret that I have been unable to secure further information 
on the subject of this plant as used in dyeing in the Jaintia Hills. It is said to be 'found 
in the Da>*rang. district, and is probably found in a cultivated form in gardens all over 
the province, but it does not appear to be used as a dye anyw'here but in the Jaintia Hills. 


INDIGOFERA TI NCTORI A.— Z *«//./ FI. Br. hid., II; night, Ic., i. 365. 

4 ^ 

* 4 

The Isdico Peaxtoe CoMncRCs. 

No detailed description of this well-known plant is necessary hcie. It has been 
believed hitherto that the plant was unknown in Assam j but I am now informed that it 
used to be growm in Mangaldai, chiefly by the Mussulmans, and w'as used by them to 
dye their w'earing apparel. The plant -is said to be still in existence in some parts of that 
subdivision* The method of dyeing was as follows: The leaves were pounded in a dkeli 
(trough for husking paddy) or pestle. The juice so extracted was mixed w ith lime and 
allow'cd to settle, and the liquid was then poured off. In Cachar, the leaves are 
reported to be used in combination with bamboo ihdrpdrti ^ (jSLsh water) to produce a 
black dye. The following description has been received from the Kamrup district : 
The leaves of nilpdt [wild indigo plant [yitl = indigo,/^/ r= leafjj are soaked in water 
in an earthen vessel for three days. ^When the leaves get rotten, they are pressed 
with the hands so us to squeeze out the juice. Into the juice thus obtained a small 
quantity of kaJaUtdr [alkali obtained from the ashes of plantain trees [lal = plantain, 
Ikdr s= ash)] is thrown. The article to be dyed is then soaked in the mixture for 
hours, after which it is taken out and dried in the sun. *This process is repeated 
three times ; and when this has been completed the article* to be dyed is boiled in a 
decoction of water with nilpdt leaves. The result is a black colour. In Goalpara, 
. the plant is called nilgdchh (AV. indigo tree), and is commonly culti\atedby the Meches 
around their homesteads. The whole plant, including the twigs and leaves, is cut into 
pieces and boiled in water WMth the article to be dyed. A plant o( average grow*th 
boiled in 5 or 6 seers of water will dye 2 to 3 seers of yarn, After the thread is boiled 
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for one and a half to two hours it ,is wrung out and dried in the sun. It yields a bine 
colour. 

I liaVe inserted tlK SC descriptions herCj on the strength of the district reports that the 
plant used weib /uifigoyera tinctoria. But it is open to doubt whether the plant used 
was not really the rAm plart {Strobilanthcs flaccid if olhis\ which is so common in the 
districts of the Upper Assam Valley, and which forms the usual substitute in those 
di&tricts for indigo. In Sylhet, indigo is said to be used with turmeric to produce a dark 
yellow (sec under Curcuma ionga'^). (See also under Osak^* infra.) 

t 

■/ 

IRON SULPHATE.— Gcol. ofl India, 419. 

Gnntif ViTRiot, Greei? Copperas. 

DeAg . — H irakas. 

Ferrous sulphate occurs in the form of green crystals soluble in water. It is formed 
abundantly by natural oxidation of iron pyrites, and is apt to undergo a further alteration 
into the red sulphate of the sesquioxidc or ferric sulphate, . . • ^ Natural green 

copperas is to be found in many parts of India, and is largely employed by natives for 
dyeing” [Watf). The only district in Assam in whiclf iron sulphate is reported to bquScd 
in dyeing is Sylhet, where it is used with myrobalalis to produce a grey or ash colour. 
It 13 apparently used as a mordant, and the colour is said to be a permanent one 
^ (sec under " Terminaiia bell erica 


IXORA ACUMINATA.— FL Br. Ind., Ill, \ Ruhiacew. 

Ast. — lliekra. 

^ * -• 

A robust glabrous shrub, mentioned by Darrah as being used as a mordant, chiefly 
with arnotto {JBtxa orellana). 


JASMINUiM HUMILE.— Z«K7i.; FL Br. Ind., UI, 602 ; Wtolit, Ic., 1 . 1258, 

J^SMtKE . 

Beiig. — Svarnajui. » 

— Mdlati. * 

♦ 

Common all over the Assam Valley • its roots are said to yield a yellow dye, biit the 
fact appears to be unknown in this province. 


JUGLANS REGIA.— FL Br. Ind., V, 595 ; fuglandca:. 

The Waeuut Tree. * ^ 

Beng — ^Akhiot 

Ass. — ATvhrot, or Kabsing. 

Naga {Angami}. — Kaxusi. 

This tree is found in many parts of the province; but the only district in which it is 
reported to be used in dyeing is the Naga Hills, where it is used to produce a black dye 
[iepfuui kwilchd (Angami), alugubo (Sema)].* The barks^ of several trees are used 
indiscriminately, apparently, any one of them being considered as good as any other. The 
trees so used arc called bicha (Angami), thezhn (Angami) {pasianopsis Itibulotdcs) huiS 
(Angami), and kmlsi (Angami); “ The bark of the tree is boiled down with the article 
to be dyed. When the colour has come out well, the article is removed and allowed to 
dry. When dry, the cloth is saturated with a mixture of a kind of black clay with the bark 
of the repo tree. After a couple of hours, the d)*’eing is complete/’ I have been unable to 
discover the chemical properties of the earth used, or to identify the repo tiee, but one or 
other, or both, are apparently used as a mordant. JVail mentions that the rind of the 

I 
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fruit IS used as avell as the bark in dyeing and tanning. The Revd. E. W. Clarke writes 
me from the Mokokcliang subdivision of the Naga Hills district that *'tlic white walnut or 
butternut tree, as frequently called in America, is in the forests here, bat the bark is 
probably never used for dyeing, as was sometimes done in c%rly days in America.’'’ 


KALAPAT.’I' — Seieniijtc name nncei tain. . 

Kachan L — ^ICalapit. 

Mtch. — Chalokala, Barakala. 

Kalap&t is the name given in the distridts 'of Kamrup and Goalpara to a plant 
cultivated round the villagers’ homesteads solely for its dyqing properties. The Kaebaris 
in particular are much addicted to the use of this dyC| and tlicy appear to extract a black 
and a bluc-black from it, — more- commonly, a black. There are two varieties knonn 
under the common name of kalapii ; one has thorns on its stems, and the other has not. 
The Meches call them chota kala and Bara kala^ There appears to be little difference in 
the colours extracted from the two varieties. In Barpeta, the process of dyeing is thus 
described : Thp leaves are pounded up and soaked in* cold water for two or three days. 
The mixture is then steamed, and this brings the colour out. It is then stirred for a while, 
which turns the colour gradually to a black. (Apparently, by varying the length of time 
during which the steaming and stirring lasts, the colour can be varied from a deep blue to 
black.) The cloth or yarn to be dyed is then immersed in the mixture, and kept tlirre^ 
two or three days. It is then taken out, thoroughly wrung out, and dried in the sun. 
This process is repeated until the desired shade is obtained. This done, fresh kalapii 
leaves are procured, and the cloth, already coloured, is boiled with them in water over 
a slotv fire. This is said to render the colour fast, although there is no mention of any 
mordant being used. A similar process is gone through in* Goalpara; but there they use 
the leaves of the Icleht tree {Baccaur^a sapido) as a mordant in the proportion of ^ parts 
leieku leaves to 5 of kalapii leaves. Probably some such mordant is also used in 
Barpeta. In the Bijni lahsil, the leaves of the hhoira (Terminalia belerica) and 
panipiuli [Aielasioma mala bath r{cuni\ trees and the bark of the, leickti and iepal tenga 
(possibly the same as Tepur ienga^Garclnia xanthochymus) trees, arc used as mordants. 


KEREPRty , — Scxenlijic name unknoion^ 

, Angami Kefcpru. * ' 

Scffia Haga* — Atsita. 

A creeper, the leaves of which are used by the Jlagas to prepare a green {Angatnl^ 
Ikoskif)^ The leaves arc well pounded 'and left for a day or two till the colour comes out 
strong; the cloth, thread, or other article to be dyed is then put in with the pounded 
leaves and allowed to remain for a day or t^vo; the cloth, or thread, -etc., is then 
rbmoved and boiled in an earthen pot wnlh the leaves of a plant called in Angami isopru^ 
and in Serna Naga akatsopi {Strobilanthes j/laccidi/blius), A very dark green is thus 
obtained. The more boiling given, the better, so it is said, is the colour obtained. 


KMANG .— name unknoxotL 

^ Kadtari — Khang. ' 

A tree, so called by the Cacliaris in the Mangaldai subdivision, the leaves of. which 
are used as a mordant in dyeing with Coccus lacca. 

* It lias be«n suggested that kalapat is Alsodeia hengalemis^ which is known to grow in Assam, and for which the 
Nepali vernacular equivalent is The suggestion is, honckei> probably based on the resemblance betneen the 

vernacular names, and this is of course a \ery un>«afc basis to go upon. 1 am inclined to think katapdi is €vtti^\sJStroiilan « 
ikes fiaccidifeiiiis* ^ 



KHARANI, OR KHARPANL— 

j4w, — Khfirp3ii|i4 ' ► 

Tins is the name given to water in which ashes have been steeped. In Carhar, the 
' ashes of the bamboo are conimonly used, €.g., vide uader “ Indigofera Tincloria” For 
the use of plantain ashes, vide under ** Musa sapientumi’ 

I ' * , " 

* 

KHOIKHU.— name unknown. 

Misbmt, — Khoikhu. 

"The twigs of this plant are"* sometimes used by the Phakials instead of the asugach 
{JMorinda angustifolid). It j>rodoces a dark red " {Darrah). The process is the same as 
that described under M. angusti/olia, > 


KUCHIATENGA . — Scientific name uncertain. 

Kachart . — ^Kuchia tenga. ■* 

Used apparently as a mordant with Coccus lacca to produce a light red. The name 
is one given by the Kaebaris in the Kamrup district to one of the numerous trees known as 
tengas. From a specimen, which was, however, a defective one, sent to the Reporter on 
Economic Products to the Government of India, he conjectures that the tree may be 
Tamarindus indica fy.v.) 


KWtJTHO . — Scientific name unknown. 

ATaga,— Kw utho. 

A name given to a tree found in the Kaga Hills, Its roots are used with the leaves of 
the mag’xil tree to produce a brick red (see under “ Magwd ”). 


LAC ^Coccus laced ) — 

Beng. — GtUa. 

I.dh. 

£Sce under " Coccus laccai') 


LACHAN . — Scientific name unknown. 

A tree, so called in the Darrang district, the seeds of which are used to dye thread 
yellow. The method of preparation and use is similar to that employed in the case of 
asuidth (^Morinda angustifolid). The bark also gives a very dark red, and is used by 
fishermen to colour their nets. The bark is boiled in water, and the nets are' then 
immersed in it,^kept there lor half an hour, and then taken out and dried in the sun. 


LAGERSTRCEMIA PARVIFLORA.— / FI. Br. Ind.^ II, 573 ; Wight, Ic , t. 6 g. 

Ass . — J 

• ' 

This tree is found m the Nowgongf and Sibsagar districts, but no efforts are made 
to extract the black dye it is knoivn to yield, nor any portion of tho tree used in 
tanning* 
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LAKEDEMA, Scientific name wiknown. 

** The seeds of tins .plant are pounded and mixed with powdered rice and mustard oil 
(the proportion being i seer of seed to i chittak of rice and \ chltiak of oil). This 
mixture is then smeared upon and well rubbed into the yarn, upon which boiling water, 
sufficient to moisten it, is poured The yarn is then dried, and this process is repeated 
about three times a day for seven daj^s. The colour is fixcl to some extent by smearing 
the yarn with a po\Yder obtained by pounding the root of the Aaldi plant, and ag^in 
moistening the yjirn with boiling water. It 5 s not quite clear whether this haldi powder is 
purely a mordant, or is partly a dye stuff. By this process a red colour is obtxincd 
\Dariali). The use of the rice is also peculiar. See also under where rice- 

water is said to be a mordant. Possibly, the rice in the above process is used as a 
mordant. {Vide also remarks under “ Oryca safivaJ^) 


f^AWSONlA ALBA, — Lam,; jTI Br, Ind.^ //, 573 ; Wigkt^ JIL /. 87; Lythraceea^ 

Thp Henna Plaxt, Coipiiire, C\ mess Shrub, or EcimAV Privet. 

Btng * — Shudi, or Mchcd!. 

As&. — Mahundi. 

A small, elegant, and sweetly-scented bush^” found in all the plains districts of the 
pro\ince; but the only district in which it is reported to be used in dyeing is Sjihet. 
In Darrang, its’ use as a dye is said to have been abandoned. In neither case has any 
description been given of the method employed, or of the colour extracted. 


LEIN GAN G. — {Manipurii) 

Yello^x Ochre,* 

A species of earth found nearly everywhere in the Manipur valley* The late Major 
Trotter described the process of dicing A\ith it as follows: ** Wet a chittak of wild turmeric 
\Jtaldt) and rinse out its colour into 1 J quarts of w'ater ; then mix 2 iolahs of lemgang in 
the wjtcr ; add ^ of a pint of fresh milk, and then strain. Wash the cloth to be dyed 
thoroughly clean, and then steep it in this mixture, press and squeeze it about, and then let 
it soak for half an hour. Wring out and dry, and when dry, steep it again in the mixture 
as above. Wring out and steep in ^ of a pint of hcihtmq {sec under " Garcitiia pcduncu^ 
lata^^) water, thotoughly, and wring out dry in the shade,' The result is a pale yellow 
dye, Darrah slates the resultant colouc to be khaki, but the specimen of dyed cotton I 
have received is a distinct 3*ellow. 


* « 

LINUM USITATlSSIMUM.~Z/i/« , / FL Br. Ind., /, 410, ^ 

Flax and Linseed. 

Seng — Ttsi ^ 

Linseed oil is used as an ingredient hi a dye recipe for obtaining a red colour from 

Mofinda ciirifoUa 
* 

LO?iANTHUS PENTAPETALUS.— 

Rojhumala. 

The bark is said, by Darrah^ to be used with those of the famu^ rnddhuriam^ and 
kiltla trees to produce a slate brown (sec under Engenia jamb 0 ln 7 ia^'). An account I 
have received from the Darrang district states that the ylant is of parasitic growth, and is 
found on several different kinds of trees, but that only plants found growing on the 
hetkolua (scientific name* unknoivn) tree are used in dyeing. The writer probably refers 
to the numerous different species of loraitthusl tA which 58 are known to be natives of 
India, and implies that only Loraftthus.peniapetalus is used in dyeing. The {eaves are 
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employed ir\ this process. They are pounded up and left for a night in water in an earthen 
vessel. Next day^the cloth to be dyed is boiled in the mixture for an hour and then 
dried in the sun. It is then soaked in mud for about a quarter of an hour, and again dried 
in the sun, and is then found to have assumed a black colour. This process is practised 
chieflv by the women of the Jugi caste, who adopt it to dye their mekhclas black. 


MAGENTA.— 


" Beng.—s 
Ass . — y 


Magciuar^ Ma/endar* 


This dye is used in Goalpara, and is the only definite case I have come across of an 
aniline dye being used in the province. The crystals are powdered up, and a fleeting pale 
red is obtained by simply steeping the cloth or other article to be dyed with the powder 
in cold water. To obtain a'fasl dye, the cloth, etc., is boiled with the powder for about an 
hour. This gives a deeper red. The. crystals are obtainable in most of the bazars in the 
province, as they arc used largely by the Hindus at the time of the Holi festival ; they are 
,also used to some extent for making red ink. 


MAGWO . — Saenlific name unknown. 

^1 ngami I^aga . — Magw u, 

A name given to a tree found in the Naga Hills ; the leaves arc used to produce a 
brick red colour, known by the Angami Nagas as rorii loya^ and lora. The process is as 
follows , The leaves are pounded up into a pulp with water. At first only a dirty 
yellowish colour exudes, and in this the cloth to be dyed is soaked. When^well soaked, 
it IS boiled with the roots of the Iwutho tree. These roots arc first scraped Ifinc like a 
horse radUh, When the colour assumes the required shade, the cloth is taken out and 
dried. When dry, the cloth is damped with ricc-watcr, and this is said to make the colour 
fast; but it is somewhat doubtful if rice-water possesses this properly (seeund^r** Oryza 
sativa *’). 


aiALLOTUS PHIUPPINENSIS.— d/wc/A, Arg.; FL Br. Ind., V, 442, 

The Monkish -F& cn Trpe, 

r 

Bcng . — Kam nlaguri. 

Ass — Gangai^ PuddutUs Jaggaru. 

A small tree, from the fruit of which the dye is obtained. It gives a rich red colour, 
and docs not require a mordant” {Darrah). Its use, however, would appear to be very 
limited, if it c>tists at all, for none of the district reports mention it. 


MANGIFERA INDICA.— FI. Br. Ind.^ IT^ 13. 
Tnfi Mango Tncr. 


Bcng — 
Ass . — 



'^Thc bark of the madhnriam {Psidtum gnmatd) is boiled \vilh the bark of the kilika 
{Te?’mniali(t chebnlaor Tcrminulia cifrina)^ the mango, and the /a;;/// (Eugenia jamboland) 
to give a black colour” (^Dan^ah). To these ingredients junialai (scientific name 
unknown) is said to be added in Cachar. Black appears to be the only colour in the 
production of which the mango tree is used in Assam. ^ 


MARAGACHH.— 7tafne unknown. 

A tree so called is used by the Phakials in the Lakhimpur district as an ingredient 
in a dye recipe (see under ” Slrobilanthcs flaccidifolius * 


G 
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MELASTOMA MALABATIIRICUM.— /V. fnd., /I., 52^- 

« 

Tke Indiax Rhododckdrost. 

PanIptalL 

The ^leches of Goalpara use the* leaves of this tree as a mordatitj in combination with 
hidigofera iinctoria^ madder, -and turmeric, to produce a blue, a dull red, and ^ yellow, 
respectively. 

MELIA AZADIRACHTA.~Zr>/^,/ FI. Br. Jnd., /, 544 ; }Vighi, Ic., t 17; Metiacca\ 
The Ncem, ou Maroosa Tree. 

% 

Niin, Nimg-achh. 

This tree is common all over the plains districtsj but, though frequently used as a 
modicine, it is ncx'cr used in dyeing. 


MELIA AZEDARACa.---Zf>/#/./ FI. Br. Jnd., /, 54+; Ar., i. 160. 

The Prrsiak Lilac, BrAO Tree. 

Beng — Ghoramm, Mah£nim. 

Thamaga. • 

This tree is reported to he common all over the Assam Valley, but is nowhere used as 
a dye. 


MESUA FERRE A, — Limu; FI, Br. Ind.^ /, 277 ; Wight ^ i. f 17 — i ig ; Gutlifcnv, 

Bcns^^l^^gcsyar. 

Nfchar. ♦ 

A middle-sired evergreen tree, the flowers of -which are said to yield a mordant 
(Darra^). The tree is common in the province; but none of the district reports m6otion 
its use for dyeing purposes. 


MICHELIA CIIAMPACA.~Z;»;;.; FL Br. Jnd., /, 4^5 Wight, IlL, /, 13, I4, /, 5, /. 6. 

The Champac. 

JJrw/f.—Chilinpa, Cha-mpaka. 

TJta sapa. 

A large evergreen tree, with s-Nvcctly-sccnted yellow flowers, which, when boiled, jtcld 
a yellow dye and communicate an agreeable perfume to the fabric. The use of the tree 
for d3'eing purposes is, however, somewhat uncommon in the province. 


MIMUSOPS ELENGI. — Linn.; FI. Br. Ind., HI, 54S ; Wight, Ic., t, 15S6 ; Sepoiticcx^. 

A large evergreen tree common all over the Assam Valley ; the bark gives a brown 
dye, but its use as a dye has not apparently been recognised except in the Darrang 
district ; there, too, it is staled that it is no longer used for dyeing. 


MITHA Am — Scientific name nnknov 37 i. ' 

Ass — Mith& dm (/rt/Wid=sweet, di/xssmango). 

Darrah mcnliods this as a plant the bark of which is used with those of the hit Ha 
citrind) and javiu {Eugenia fambelanci^ to produce a black. 
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MORIN DA ANGUSTIFOLIA.— FL J 3 r. Ind>t III, 156 j Fubtacess, 

’Dilrtfharidra ^ ^ ^ ' 

Ass . — ^Achhugachh.'or Asulc.ith. 

Phakial.—tichaitun. ' 

Chcnung, or Chengrong. 

A’Vtg.t. — Ntan. 

This small tree is found practically all over the province, and it is one of the ‘com- 
monest dye agents in use in the Assam Vallcyi both by the Assamese proper and by the 
other tribes living in, and on the hills adjoining, the valley. The Garos, Nagas,and Khasis 
use it, but I have not come across any information to show that it is used* in the Surma 
Valley. Used alone, the bari and wood give a yellow dye, but they arc very rarely used 
to produce that colour; some, other ingredient, which varies in different districts, is 
employed with it to produce t'arious shades of red. Among the Assamese proper, the 
following is more or less typical of the process gone through ; The cloth is first steeped 
in a mixture of water, mustard oil, and the a'th obtained by burning phantain stalks. It is 
allowed to remain in the mixture tor.lwo or IhrCi days, in the course ol which it is taken 
Out once or twice and dried in the sun. The iwfgs of the achkugachh are then cut up 
into small chips, pounded, anff mixed with Ihi pounded bark of the leiekn {Bicedurea 
xapidd) tree, and both arc boiled together in water. When boiling, the cloth prepared as 
above is put in and boiled for about an hour, ■when it assumes a permanent red. The 
'process amoiig the Phakials has been described as follows ! The thread having been 
steeped in mustard oil, or in oil obtained from a pig or elephant, i i boih-d for an hour of 
two, and then exposed in "the sun to dry for eu days. When thoroughly dry, it is washed 
and boiled with wood ashes in water and put out in the sun to bleach. Foots of the 
i7f are then cut up and pounded. Water and wood ashes arc added, and, the 
thread having been placed in the mixture, the whole is warmed over a fire, h is then 
allowed to sLtnd for a day, after which the thread is taken nut and exposed in the sun. 
The shade of red dcpciids on the number of times the thread undergoes the last steeping 
process and subsequent exposure. The oflener ihib is repealed the darker is the colour 
produced. This process is known in Sibsagar also, and it is reported thit great care has 
to be cxcicised to see that the thread, after being steeped in the oil, is ready (or dyeing. 
The lest applied to ascertain this iff to burn a small quantity of the thread ; if the a3h»s arc 
quite white, thelhrc.ad jsrcaly, if not white, th"* whole process of steeping and bailing is 
gone through again. It is farther repo 'ted that in S.bsagtr the btri is usci a; well as 
the rojts in the process. Kro-n Dibruga-h it is reported that two v.irietics of trees arc 
known as {tchhug.tchk, o.i.* yielding a red and the othar a yellow dye, an I that the one 
yiclding,rod.is the only one use."! in dyeing. This is probably a mistake, the s.amc trcj 
yielding both colours according to the process employed. In Dibrug.irh, rnSjathi, or 
madder (which Variety is not slated),^ is used to make the colour a deeper red, and the 
rae/A', and not the /fwjff, of <7r//Ang’7r i/i are e.nploycd The proportion of the ingredients 
is thus given: Ptranded rO'Jl-s'd pans, mijdthi 1 pan, in*Ht.ird oil 5 parts, 

water or ash water {khtiypdni, y.a>,) 8 parts. It is sjiid fhat an iron or brass utens 1 may 
be used in the process. The threai isphreed in ih'sse ingredients and \vartn>'d fc* two or 
three hours* over a slow fire an J Ui*n ctpos'd to dry in Ih i sun. Th* proce»s is repeated 
for three consecutive days, Tlie ntajulbi is sometimes omillod, and then a pale red is 
obbained. In the^ North Inkhimpur subdivision, n deep red is obtained by mixing Urns 
roots viud bark ot l\vi aehbttgachh. In Nowgong, the process is almost 
the same us that first dc5crib'*d above, Tl>e colour, however, is somelimes brightened by 
boiling the cloth or thread, which h.as already been dyed, as d -scribed, for two hours in 
svatc r wits a cUulaL of ludjdibi. In Goalp.ara, a seer of pounded chips of the bayk and 
roots is boiled in 5 or 6 seers of water. This sutliccj to dye 2 seers of yarn a |>.alc rcJ. 
Sometimes the leaves of the letclu (Face, saptda) arc said lo'bv uscd'partly as a mordant 
and partly to make the colour a deep »r rtd. In Darrang both cloth or thread are dyed with 
achhngaehh. Only the wood is used. One-eighth of a seer is pounded up and boiled in 2 
stens of water; the thread or cloth is boiled in the mixture Cor two hours, .and while boiliag 
. 2 tblas of leteku bark arc thrown in as a mord.ant. No mustard oil, or plantain ash, is 
, used. The red colour so obtained is tendered more permanent by subsequently boiling 
the .article with bkaralhi and amchangala as in the case of lac {pidc “ Cbcctts tnein "1. 



MORINDA aTRl?OU^.~-Lfnn.^ FL //trf., ///, 153. ' - 

TME ISCDIW MULBEURr. * 

Ass.- S 

Cur/inf*-— Jcng, Gnnang, Yndcr. 

Xhis trftc is found in the Asst'ini and JSurma Valleys ; but, though it has been described 
xis much the most important form, economically, oj Mcp^hida, the only instance of its use in 
dyeing in Assam is reported from Caclnr, where it is used with linseed oil (JJnum utita^ 
iissiniunt) and khdrpdni (charcoal water) to produce a red. (See also under Mcrinda 
tincioriay) 


MORINDA TlNCTORl A.— J 5 r./;/d., ///, 156.’ 

Al oyc > cukss OP MuloXcRRy)* 

DAruharidra, Ach* 

Asss — AsuUAlh. 

Khosi^ Wmong. ^ ^ 

Oaro. — Gtsdk. 

This variety of Morhida is found in the province; but it should be stated that llic- 
confusion that has existed hitherto in respect of the different varieties has probably crept 
into the descriptions furnisliod to me. jifanndn p^rsu^vfolin^ and JA uvthellnla have not 
been assigned separate places in this list, though both arc found in the province, and arc 
probably used in dyeing : bat the accdunU received left room to d'jubt if they had been 
accurately idcnlificd, and I have refrained from publishing (hem. The commonest form of 
if/ar/W<r used in Assam i> undoubtedly AU anguzli/oUa ; the other varieties, when used at 
all, arc used chiefly I y the hill tribe*?, especially the Khasis and Garoij, For an account of 
the use of M. see under '' A'r/'* hi/ra* It seems desirable that much of the 

confusion regarding the different varieties known in the vcrnaculcir by the generic name 
dch^ or dchhu^ should be cleared np, and lean only regret that the paucity and defective 
nature of the specimens supplied to me ha\’e not enabled me to do much towards this endv 


M 0 R 1 XC:A rTKRYGOSPERMA.-^fffrW;/, ; FL Bn /wrf,, //, 45 ; A 7?- 

The lloRsr-PADiMi Tarr, 

— ^Sajina, Sojna. Sujima. ^ 

Ass — Sajana 

- Common in the Assam Vallc}^ but not used for dyeing* In the West Indies the wood 
is used for dyeing a blue colour. 


MUSA SAPIENTUiM.—A/V///*/ AVre, 

Tjik or Pj-avtun. 

Ass-^Kah 

This is the common planlain, and the ash ‘obtained by burning the stalk :s used very 
.extensively as a mordant in various dyeing recipes. The ashes are usually spread on a 
or bamboo sieve, and then water is gently sprinkled over them until Ih'^y have 
absorbed as much moisture as thc3» can » they arc then allowed to stand for a short timCji 
and then the sprinkling is rcrommcnccd, the liquid being allowed to percolate through 
the ashes into, a rrcching vessel below. This liquid is calkd hh&rpdni, Hi i ash water; 
if the ashes be simply soaked in water the whole is called khiranL In Upper Assam, 
khdrpdni prepared is used pretty generally as the liquid from which all dyes are 
prepared ; that is to say, I hat when ^tsater is spoken of, this khdrpdni is meant. Fre* 
qucntly, vtadk^ or fermented rice beer, is added to the khdrpdni^ with which dyeing is 
about to be undertaken (see under " Orysia saliva The n ords khdrpdni and Ihirani do 

not, of course, 'apply exclusively to ashes derived from plantains; they arc used for any 
ashes, rhe^metliod of preparation, however, is the samd, Avhatcvcr kind of ash be used. 
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NEI . — Scientiiic mme unknoxan. , 

' r ^ > 

* Khasu — Nci. * 

Imparts a good red dye if the following process is used ; Pound the seed of the net 
plant to a powder and place it with the uncoloured yarn in a vessel. Fill the vessel 
with hot water, and then take out the yarn and dry in the sun. Repeat this process 
daily for a week. Then pound well the bark of the tapongdong {Sympheos racemosdy 
tree and the bark of the root of the larnong {^Morinda tinciorid) and mix the powders 
well together, one pound of each, in a vessel of hoi water. Then put in the yarn, and, after 
letting it steep, take it out and dry in the sun till it becomes hard; wash then with hoi 
water, and repeat the process {Darrah). 


\\\K\,^Scienttfic nttvie unknoxon. 

NirU 

This is a name given to a tree by the Garos. They use the leaves to produce a blue 
dye : ** The leaves arc soaked in cold water for about a week. The refuse is then thrown 
away, and»lhe thread to be dy#d is then put into the solution. No alkali is used. The 
thread is then boiled till most of the Avatcr is evaporated. It is then washed in cold 
water and dried. This process is repeated three times, a fresh solution being made use 
of each time/* 


NYCTANTHES ARBOR^TRISTIS.---ZtV//i,; FL Br. hid., tll, 603; Aleacese. 

HARSINCltAn. ' « 

Btng, — Sepht^Hka^ Singhar, Narsinghar, 

— Scvvali, * 

A large shrub, with rough leaves and yellow, scented flowers, found in both the Assam 
and Surma Valleys. In Sylhet, the process cmpl03*cd in dyeing with the plants is as 
follows : Take half a seer of the corolla lubes of the flowers and boil them in 5 seers of 
“ivatcr till the volume is reduced about 4 scors. Then put in i chittak of nitric acid. 
'The result is a permanent orange colour. If only half a chittak of nitric acid be used, the 
result is a much lighter orange,^ If the orange thus obtained is really a fast colour, the 
above process is interesting, because hitherto no means of rendering the colour fast has ^ 
been discovered, or ralhcr published. The plant is known in the Assam Vallejo but its 
use as a dye appears to be confined to the Darrang district, and even there it is reported 
to be becoming rare. It is used ^in Darrang occasionally to dye silk thread. The corolla 
tubes are kepi in water — it is not stated whether the water is hot or cold — for six hours, 
when the Mater becomes quite j^cllow. The thread is then put into the water and kept 
(here for six hours, and is then taken out and dried ; when dry, it is a deep yellow. This 
account is remarkable, inasmifch as boiling do^'s not enter into the process at all ; no 
mordant is used, and I presume the colour obtained is not a fast one. 


ODINA WODIER, — Roxb,; FL Br. Ind.^ 29/ Wight ^ Ic ^ /. 60; Anacardtaecx. 
Fibl^ Oohar, 

This tree, the bark of which yields a small amount of brownish red colouring matter, 
is found in the province, but does not appear to be used for dyeing ourposcs. 


OROXYLU Af INDICUM.— VenU ; FI. Br. hid., 1 V, 378 ; Wight, Ic., i. 1 337 i Bi^n0niacc.v. 

t 

i?ifb/r**^SanpaUi, Nnsona, Sona. 

Gat flr.*— Kcring. 

Rajbaitgshi.^ Soi/ong, 

' Ch crpong, 

small tree, the bark and fruit of which arc believed to be used as a mordant 
{^Darralt\» 1 have not been able to ascertain how far this belief is well foundeJ, None 
of the district reports* refer to its use in dyeing. 

L 
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ORYZA SliTW kr^Lhin^^Roxb*, Flor. /«//., C, B. C., 306, 


Rice. 



Beug, — Chill 



Ass. — ^Ch lul 

(husked). Dhdti (unhusked). 



Ao* ^ Ansaiol. 

Kacliba. 

^ 

'Rice c: 2ang. Seko lako* 

;^Dhdn sr ts^k. Tcihd. 

Shibi shibl. 

Jeo. 

Garo . — • 

< 

rRtce = mcronff, 
tOhdn =: mi gtfoginang. 


Kachart,^ 

CRice = mairang. 

^Dhdn s tnai. 


Khasi . — 

f Rice s u khnw. 

X Dhdn =£ u kyba. 


LnshaL — -j 

[ Rice = bGfai. 

[ Dhdn =: bdhtim. 


J/tVi.— 

C Rice =; Am'bucn. 
t Dhan s' dm. 


Singpho . — - 

CRice = mam. 

^DbAn = ti*g6. 


Abor^ — 

1 Rice= dm’buin. 
t Dhan » dna. 



It is said that a dye is obtainable from rice-husk. I have not been able to find cases- 
of its being used in Assam for its colouring properties, but in the accounts given above of 
the magwii and lakedema dyes, k will be seen that rice forms an*ingfedient in certain 
dye recipes in use in the province, • In the case of the viagwti^ the Nagas are said to clainr 
that the rice-water acts as a mordant. It would be interesting to know how far this is 
correct ; none of the authorities I have consulted refer to it as possessing any properties 
as a mordant. The account given ^above under Carthaynus iweiorfus of the IManipuri 
process of producing a pink' dye, mentions the use of paddy husks as an ingredient iit 
the process. 


OSAK. — Scienfijic navte nnhnov>n. 

Ao Osdk* 

The following account of this plant has been supplied me by the Rev, E. 
Clarke, a missionary working in the Mokokchang subdivision of the Noga Hills : The- 

Ao Nagas colour a dark blue with osdk leaves. This osdt is probably an indigo plant. It 
is a perennial shrub that abounds in the vicinity of Ao villages, ^'and sometimes small 
patches of the plants are seen long distances from any house. Of the many plants I have 
seen, I do not think any of the bushes were over 3 feet or 4 feet high. It is easily 
propagated by cuttings ; the older bushes not unfrequently throw down tendrils from the 
lower branches a few inches from- the trunk, and these tendrils may take root in the 
earth. The Aos cultivate the osdi only for the leaves to dye with. The dyeing process 
IS as follows : The leaves having been plucked are pounded to a pulp. This is usually 
done by the rice-pounding pestle in an old pig trough. This pulp is spread thinly in 
the bottom of a large shallow basket and put in the attic of the front part of the Naga 
dwelling house to dry, during which there may be some fermentation or decomposition, 
as maggots sometimes appear in the stuff while damp. This pulp is kept in "the basket 
in the attic for a month or two, until it has become thoroughly dry. Then it is put into a 
large wooden vessel (or an iron vessel if the famil}* have one), water is poured on freely, 
and the mass soaks for three days. On the third day a considerable quantity of wood ashes 
is put in and the mass well mixed. At evening the cloths to be dyed are well buried in the 
mixture (this d^^eing is called burying), and allowed to soak one night. In the morning, 
the cloth or cloths arc wrung oat and hung up on a line or pole, the ashes or other 
ref use'* attached will be rinsed off with cold water, and the cloths will be allowed to- 
diy. To get a satisfactory colour, this process of submerging at night and drying 
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in the day tiiic m^y be rep^^ated once or iwiec, but the cloth is allowed to remain 
in the dye but one night at a time* (Old clotlis may be rc*dyed by cooking them in 
the above dyeing material, but new one5 are not cooked in it.) When the cloth 
has been thoroughly and evenly dyed as above, then fresh osui leaves are plucked, and 
without pounding are put into a pot witn water, and in this the cloth is cooked one 
day, when the cloth is taken out and diied. This process ^may be repeated two Or 
three times with fresh osdh leaves, every time, in order to secure a- nice, bright finish " 


OXALIS CORNICULATA.-- Linn. 

Tkc Indian Sorrfl 

Changcri tenga. 

In Nowgong this weed is used as a mordant for practically all the dyes used in that 
district. The leaves are boiled, and the article to be dyed is boiled along with them 
for half ^ hour, and then ts^en out and dried in the sun, after which it is , submitted 
to the dyeing process required. 


PANISEKATl LATA . — Scientijic name tuiknouen. 

A creeper {la^a) so called in the Nowgong district, where it is used for dyeing split 
bamboos black. It is desetibed as having leaves like the tetcli {J'amai indtis tndicxis)^ 
and is found all over the district. a matter of fact, I understand that the plant is 
common in other districts in the Assam Valley, and is used in the same way and for the 
^ same purposes as in Nowgong. I'hc leaves arc thoroughly pounded up. The pieces of 
bamboo w'hich it is desired to dye are then placed between two layers of the pounded 
leaves in an earthen vessel (c/idne). Water is poured on gently and then the whole is 
boiled for about an hour. The spilt bamboos are then taken out, and in the evening allowed 
to soak in mud. Next morning, they are taken*^out, washed and dried in the sun, and are 
then found to have assumed a black colour. This process is gone through chiefly to get 
coloured bamboos to form parts of ornamental fans, mats, and fhdpis. ^hdpis are 
the well known head-coverings in vdgue amongst the Assamese villagers, and are used as 
a protection against sun and rain. Those in common use are generally quite plain and 
sinail. But Gosains, and the women*kind of the better classes, use enormous ones, some- 
times 5 or 6 feet in diameter, and frequently highly ornamented with coloured bamboos 
and embroidered wool work. 


PAOLIICAET,— name unXno^ton. 

• ^ 

Ass^ — Paolikdet, Palikdtd, Haldiakdth, Pulikdth (Darrang). 

“This plant, when pounded and boiled with the yarn to be dyed, imparts to the latter a 
xbronn colour. The roots, tvhen powdered and boiled with the thread, give a yellow 
colour, which is fast" {Darrah). It is reported from the Mangaldai subdivision of the 
Darrang district that the plant grows in the hills adjoining that subdivision as \vell as in the 
plains. The process emploj^ed to extract the yellow dye in Mangaldai is as follows : The 
plant is cut into chips and then well powdered ; the powder is soaked in water in an earthen 
vessel (a metal vessel must not be used), the proportion being 2 or 3 seers of the powder 
to 10 or 12 seers of water. The mixture is allowed to stand for two or three days, and 
then about a seer of eri thread is steeped in it and boiled for one-and-a-half hours. It is 
then allowed to stand all night, and next day the thread is taken out, wrung out, and dried 
jn the sun. If the required shade of yellow is not obtained, the whole process is repeated. 
Another account states that this plant is used, but very rarely, to dye cloth also. It 
‘States also that in dyeing thiead, leieku {Baccaurea snpida) bark is used with pnhidi/i as 
it mordant. 
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PERILLA OCIMOIDES.— . 

JJind, — Bhanjira* 

Thoidmg. 

Naga , — Kenia 

A coarse aromatic herb (ound jn Manipur and used extensively by the Matiipuris to 
produce a black dye. The process was described by the late Major Trotter as follows : 

A quantity of t holding to be fried and mashed up into a paste ; take 5 tolas of this paste 
and mix in 2 quarts of water ; then, after washing tlic cloth to be operated on perfectly clean, 
steep it in the mixture, pressing and moving it about for about five minutes; then take out 
and w*ish thoroughly in clean water and spread out in the sun till dry ; then mix 5 tolas of 
ikoiding paste with 2 quarts of lye prepared from the ashes of the kairang tree, and steep 
the cloth in this mixture ; wh^u thoroughly steeped, wring out and dry in the when dry, 
again repeat this process. Now pound f of a seer of dried young leaves of the chingjagit 
(teak) tre% mix 8 quarts of water with it, and boil, stirring gently the while ; steep the cloth 
in 2 quarts o( iraahee water (this water is to be -prepared as follows for this dye: fsU & pat 
3 full with koohee bark and pour in enough water to submerge it, then put the pot on 
the fire till the water simmers, when it will be ready for use), and put into ftc pot and 
boil it thoroughly in the mixture of chingfagic^ leaves and water, moving it in and out - 
the while ; then wash in clean w^ater, and dry in the sun. If the cloth is found not to have 
taken the pi oper colour, Iben the entire process, as above, must be repeated. 


PERISTROPHE TINCTORIA.— iVccr.; FL Br. Ind., IV, 556. 

Rang, Bct,or Betiarang. 

An erect spreading herb, found in Sylhet and used there 'for dyeing, though to what 
extent, and in what manner, has not been reported. McCann says it ic; used in Bengal 
exclusively in dyeing the sticks from which viasland mats aie manufacLured. 

♦ 


PHUTLANG . — Scienitfic name unknown^ 

1 

Kochati^ — Phutlang, 

It is reported from Kamrup that the Kacharis in that district extract a yellow dye from 
a plant know n to them under this name* The plant is available about the month of 
AgrahdyafK ' It is pnllcd up and kept in the house for two days. The leaves are then 
pulled off and put in the sun till they are half dried. A layer of the leaves in this state 
is placed in a vessel with water, then two or three skeins of yarn are laid on top of the 
leaves ; if nccessar}', another layer of leaves and another of yarn eSm be added, and so on 
until the vessel is half fuU. The* /.hole is then boiled until the. yarn assumes the desired 
lint ^of light yellow*. It is then taken out and dried in the sun. No mention is made of 
• the use of ai}y substance as a mordant, Ihe colour is often deepened' and rendered 
more brilliant by sabjecting the yarn dyed W'ith phuildng alone to a similar process 
with the wood of the kulikdtagachh {yide supra). This plant is known also as phnthi, 
and* is probably the same as the common phutuha found growing w»tld all over Upper 
Assam, and popularly called the wdld rhododendron.*’ 


PIIYLL.^NTHUS EMBLICA. — Lhtn.; FU Br. Ind., P’,289; flight, fc., L i8g6. 

fUE Em BUG Mykobalan. 

Beng — Amlaki. 

Ass** Amlaki. 

Garo . — Am bar i. 

KhasL — Soh my rla in. 

A modcratc^sized deciduous tree, common in the Assam and Surma Valleys, and in 
the Khasi and Garo Hills. Alone, the fruit gives a blackish grey dye, but it is generally 
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used, like other myrobalans, wkh salts of iron, or the barks of other trees, to produce a 
’ black. The bark and leaves are similarly employed and give the same colours as the 
rui t. In the Jorhat subdivision of the Sibsagar district, the barks of this tree are used 
with those of the hiliha {Terminalia chebtda or Tenmnalia citrina), jamu {^Eugenia 
jamholand), and -n ddhuridm {Psidmm gttaiava) to produce a black. The barks are 
mixed in equal parts and pounded together into shreds. *They are then boiled m water ; 
u hen boiling point is reached, the cloth or other article to be dyed is put in and left to boil 
for an hour or so. It is then taken out and dried in the son. When dry, it is again immersed 
in the vessel containing (he dyeing mixture, which is cold by that time, and again dried. 
The process is continued until a black is obtained. In Sylhet, the Tipperahs and Manipuris 
arrive at a similar result without the use of the bark of the rnddhuridm^t the other 
ingredients being the same. In Lakhimpui^ a black is obtained by mixing the pounded 
barks of the htlika, dmlaki, and jamit with sulphate of iron. 


PLAN 7 AGO MAJOR. — Linn.; FI. Br. Ind., IV, 705. 

Hind. — ^Luhurij'a.- 

A large herb, found in the Khasi Hills, the root and leaves of which contain a red 
colouring matter ; the plant is not known to be used for dyeing purposes by the Khasis. 


POLYGONUM HYDROPIPER,--.Z/««./ FI. Br. Ind.^ 39. 

The WAtfr PEtPER. 

Ben^. — Packur^mul. 

Found in ditches and wet places in Sylhet, andean be used^lo dye wool yellow. Its 
use as a dye is unknown in the province. 


rONGAMIA GLABRA. — Vent.; FI. Br.'Ind.. //, 240 ; Wighl^ Ic ^ t. 59; Legunrnosse. 

The Karakja Tree. 

Beng. — Karanja, Khawnri, Karmuj. 

K 

This tree is found in Sylhet, but is not used for dyeing. 


PSIDIUM GUAIAVA.— FL Br. Ind.^ IJ. 463 ; Myrlacees. 

The Guava. 

Be ng „ — PI j fira. 

Ass — Madhuriilni. , 

The common guava tree, cultivated largely for its fruit. The bark and leaves are 
very commonly used in Upper Assam, generally -with other ingredients, to produce a 
black. Terviinaiia citiina ot chebula^ Phyllanthus cmhlica^ Eugenia^jamholnna are 
the commonest products used in combination with Psidfum guaiava. In Kamrup, the 
pounded leaves are lised \yithout any other ingredient to produce a black. The yarn or 
eloih is simply boiled with the pounded leaves, and, when cool, placed in liquid mud for 
^an hour or so, after which it is washed and dried in the sun. In Nowgong, a black is 
obtained (a) by boiling the cloth with the bark of the guava and amara {Spondias mangi-- 
fen ?), and {b) by boiling the pounded leaves and bark of the guava alone with the cloth. 
In Darrang, the process is the same as in Kamrup, except that the bark is sometimes 
mixed with the leaves. The bark and leaves are also used in Darrang by fishermen to 
colour their nets. 


I 
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PUNICA GRANATUDS.— £*«».; FI. J3y. htd., Jl^ 581 ; Wight, JIL, t. 97; Lytkracew. 


The Pomegr\nate. 

D&limgachh. 

In the Sibsagar district the bark of the pomegranate and lemon {Citrus medtca) trees 
arc boiled with iron filings to dye yarn black. This is the only case I have come across 
of the shrub being used in dyeing in the province. 


QUERCUS FENESTRATA. — Roxb.; FI. Ind.^ F, 608; Wight 

Bewg*. — Kalachahma. 

Mtintptii t.— 'Koohee^ or kuhi. 

Khasi. — Dingjing. 

The bark is used in Manipur with other ingredients to dye cotton black (sec under 
Perilla ocivtotdes** Strobilanthes fiaccidifolius**). The process for dyeing silk 

black is as follows : — Pound the leaves of the teak or chengjagu tree and keep them in water 
for a4 hours ; then strain the mixture by squeezing through a strong coarse cloth. Pound 
some kuhi bark and soak it in water for 24. hours. Then mix this decoction with the 
other prepared from teak bark in the proportion of I to 3. A piece of silk which has 
previously been dyed blue (sstkikok^ see under Strobiianthes flaccidtfolius^* ) is then 

boiled for half an hour in the mixture, taken out, allowed to cool, and (hen washed cicati. 
It is then wrung out and dried in the sun. The silk is then rubbed and squeezed in the 
kttmna {Strohilanlhes fiacctdtfoltu^ decoction for another half hour, wrung out, and dried 
as before. The result is a black dye, called hy the Manipuris aniuba. 


QUERCUS PACHYPHYLLA.~/r«rr./ FL Br. Jnd., F, 608 ; King Ann. Bot. 

An evergreen tree or shrub found in Manipur between 7,000 and 9.000 feet. In 
Sikkim, this forms a magnificent tall tree; but on the eastern frontier of Manipur, Dr. 
Watt found tc only as a bush, a singular variation in habit, within limits so narrow, and 
under climatic conditions so similar '' {KingY The bark and acorns are said to be used 
in Manipur for dyeing and tanning. ** If this be so, the Naga Hills might afford an un- 
limited supply, since the higliPr forests of Manipur are co\cred with miles upon miles of 
this specie^ of oak, mixed w ith Querens dcalbata^ Quercus lamcllosa^ and Qtiercus tlex " 
{ Watt). 


RANDIA DUMETORUM. — Lamk.; FI. Br.lnd.^ 11/^ ito; Wight^ Ic.^ t. 5S0 — 583; 

Rnhiacea:. 

Seng. — Menphalf Madan. 

Ass. {Sajbangshi). — Gurol. 

Gundrow. 

This tree, the frui(s of which are used up-country as a colour intensifier, is found in 
Sylhot and the Lower Assam Valley, but no part of it is used in dyeing in the province. 


RANDIA UHGINOSA.— Z?* C*./ Rl. Br. Ind.^ Illy tio* Wighty /r., t% 397* 

Beng. — ^Plralo. 

This tree, the uses of which are similar to those of Randic dumelorumy is also fourd 
in Sylhet, but is not used in dyeing. 


V 
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RASPAT . — Scientific name unknoim. , 

Ass. — ^Raspat. 

1 hav6 been unable to procure specimens, susceptible of idcntilication, of this plant, 
%vhich is known by this name both in the Assam and Surma Valleys, and appears 
to be indigenous to both. In the Sibsagar district, its leaves are boiled with the yarn 
to be dyed, and sometimes lemon juice or (the bark of ?) letclu {Bacemrea sapidd) is 
added as a mordant ; a red is the result. In Nowgong, a similar process is gone 
through to colour split' bamboo for use in making coloured fans, mats, etc. It 
is not stated whether the plant is used for dyeing or not in the Surma Valley. 


TIEPO ,— name unknown. 

Angami Repo, 

The bark of this tree is used by the Nagas with those of other trees to produce 
a black (see under ^u^/ans regia It is probably a myrobalan. 


RICINUS COMMUNIS. — Linn.; FL Br. Ind.^ 457 ; Bot, Afag. No. 2209; Euphor- 

biixcex* 

The Castor-oil Plavt {Palma Chnsti) 

Bhcrcnda. 

Ass . — ErL 

This plant is very commonly cultivated in the province, especially in the Assam 
Vallc}' ; but, though used in other provinces as an auviliary in dyeing, its use for that 
put pose appears to be unknown lathe Assamese. It 5 s chiefly grown to feed thcrif* 
silkworm* upon its leaves, and for its medicinal properties. 


RUBIA . — Linuj Gen. Pi. //, 149. 

Till recent years only two varieties of Puiitf, found in the province, have been 
generally recognised as distinct specie*^, Bubta cordifolta^ and Rithia stKUmensts. 
The article on the former in the ** D'clionTry of the Economic Products of India" explains 
Dr. Watt’s theory regarding the subdivision of this species into two varieties — Rnhia. 
eoidi/oUa proper, and Rnbia lhasiam. Dr. Watt thinks that the latter is by far the most 
valuable dye-5 lelding variety. Specimens were sent to him last year by the Director, 
Department of Land Rcco^’ds and Agriculture, Assam, with a view to Ihcir being chemically 
examined at the Imperial Institute. The result of the examination is not 5’ct known, but 
if Dr. Watt’s estimate of the properties of Rubin lhasiann be fuKillcd, there is some 
hope of its being able to compete willi the European madder {Rubia iittetorum) wdiich 
the Indian varieties have ncv?r yet been able to do. It is unfortunate that the greatest 
confusion has extsLcil hitherto in distinguishing oven betwein Rubia cordifoUa and 
Rubia siklimcnsis. They have both been called by the same vernacular names in 
several languages : the reports, therefore, from district ollicorsi based, as they are, to 
A very great extent cither on reports submitted to them in, or on enquiries made in, 
thCi vernacular, cannot be relied on for any deductions which may be sought to be 
drawn between these two species. As for Rnhia Ihasiana^ it w’as unknown to district 
oflicers till lately, and has been called Rubia cordi folia and Rubta stkkhnensls indiscri- 
minately, so that it would be still more unsafe to come to any conclusions on the 
materials supplied to me about this variety. It may be stated, however, that a specimen 
of Ruhta^ said to be Rubia cordifoUa^ and submitted as such by the Subdivisional 
Officer of Jowai in the Khasi and Jainlia Hills district, was pronounced by Dr. Watt 
to be Rnhia hhasiana : and on this fact being communicated to the Deputy Commissioner 
of the district, he replied that Rnbia cordifoUa^ as distinguished from Rubia khasiana^ 
^was not to be found in the Khasi Hills, l^roin this a conjecture may be hazarded, 
though it cannot be ^more than a conjecture, that the madder used by the Khasis 
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occasionally brought down froni.»the hills by tb^ Medics, who arc employed as "woodcutters 
by timber traders. The bundles^ which weigh from half a seer to a scf r, arc sold at from 2 
to 4 annas each, and two meditim-sized bundles arc sufficient to dye 2 seers of thread. 
The ind/at/ti is pounded and boiled in water with the thread for an hour or so, and then 
the Ihicad is wrung out and dried in the snn. The process is repeated till the desired 
depth of colour is oblaiiied. It is resorted to cbicfly in dyeing thread* In Manipur, 

* the. fhoyum used is slated by Dr, Watt to be undoubtedly sikkimensis For 

the use of mayunt in Rtanipur> vidd under JBiJna orelln** supra* 

' Tlie use of madder in dyeing is apparently unknown in the Surma Valley districts, 
at least, the reports I have received make no mention of it. It is open to doubt, however, 
whether the large colony of Manifuris settled in "Sylhet And Cachar do not make 

• use of a dye which is the most commonly used to yield red in their own country,. 

The process, however, . would probably be the sairic as that described under Rubia 
sikkintansts*' below. • ^ • 

Dr, Watt went very fully into the question in 1883, and, as he was the jSioncer 
in the examination of the Rnbia of Assam, and bis discoveries must form the, basis of 
any further enquiry on the subject^ no apology is needed, in view of the importance of the 
subject, for quoting some of his remarks on the subject of Rubfa cardt/olia : During the 
» Burma-Manipur Boundary Commission ! observf^d that one of them 3Mclded the red-^ 
colouring V matter more freely and more abundantly*’ than the other. On returning to 
Calcutta, I found this observation fully confirmed on referring to the (excellent set of 
sheets in the Herbarium of the Royal Bolanic Gard;ns, All die sheets bearing specimens 
of the better dye-yjclding form were coloured through and through, while only one shed 
of the oilier form showed the slightest tendency to discolour the paper upon \vhich it 
w*as mounted. In fact, in ibis respect the true madder (/?. iinctorium) scciricd inferior 
to the dye-jdelding form of /?. cordi folia* 

- ist Variety^ Cordi folia proper , — Tliis is the form chiefly met with on the 
Himalayas, appearing near the Qicnab and extending cahlward, to Sikkim and Bhulan, 
altitude 8,000 feet, to ’the Khasi and Naga Hills, Burma, South India, and Ceylon. 
It seems nowhere to be cultivated, but is largely collected as a ivild dye sliifF and carried 
to the plains to be sold. The root and lo.vcr or ground twigs arc the dye^yielding 
portions. This foim I regard as inferior in dye-property, although it is tiic one 
generally used in India and ?old as madder. 

and Variety^ Khasiana^ Watt^ Ms — ^^Fhis form is the richest in niadder dye- 
principle. It is occa^^ionally met with in Sikkim, but attains its greatest development 
eastward in the Khasi and' Naga HtHs. It seems nowhere to be met with to the west 
of Sikkim. I repeatedly- collected this form and compared it with the true R, cordi/olia, 
Ihiuking that "it would probably be found to possess characters sufficient to justify its 
entire separation from R, cordi/olia^ if not its iicntification with /?, mnnjisla {Raxbi). 
But, while arriving at the conclusion that it was probably only a variety cordi/oliaj 

I saltsfied myself as to its superior dyi -yielding property* 1 had been struck witli the 
perfection of the red dye with which the Nagas colour the Jiair decorations of their 
spears, etc., and I at first concluded that this was the plant from which they obtained 
it, I was soon after convinced, hotvever, that neither of these supplied tlic favourite red, 
but a third plant which I was shown, namely, R* sikkimensis {Kurss,),, Before proceeding 
to discuss^lhis interesting discovery, 1 venture to repeal my conviction that var^ khasiana 
is a far richer dye-ydelding plant than the ordinary R* cordifolia* I am inclined to suspect 
that the experiments which were^ once made with a view to discover whether R* 
cordifoUa in a culLivatod form could compete with the European madder, may have 
failed, because this inferior* variety was experimentally ruUivaled. If it happened that a 
consignment of var* khas^'ana'^ reached Europe, it is likely that its richness in dye- 
property suggested the idea that llic cultivation, of /?. cojrdifotia would be as profitable as* 
that of R/ iinctoTiicnti and that disappointment followed from experimenting with the 
ordinary north-west Himalayan form.* These remarks^ arc, however, mere suggestion?, 
made * in the hope that some additional information may be clicUed from Eastern 
Bengal/' 


K 



RUBIA SIKKIMENSIS.— /jTjw.; FL Br. hid., IIJ, 203. . 

[Vcrnactildr equivalents as for R. eordifoUnJ\ 

Under this variety, I cannot do better than quote in extenso the remarks made by 
Dr, Watt iji 1883 in his “List of Dyes, Tans, and Mordints of India," 

Diagnostic characiers.^hxi extensive sub- woody climber; branches retrorsely 
scabrid; leaves 3 lo <> by i to 2 inches, sessile or nearly so, 4 in the whorl, elliptic or * 
ovate lanceolate, 3, rarely costatc, 

“ This is the largest and most handsome species in the genus, growing along the 
ground and over bushes and small trees, with branches often 3 to 4 yards long, and the 
whorls of leaves as much as a foot apart. It. makes its appearance in Sikkim, but 
attains its greatest development in the Khasi and Naga Hills, where it is perhaps the 
most common species. Apparently, the Lcpchas of Sikkim *do not know that this plant 
yields the madder dye, but I suspect that the thick heavy roots (many times thicker than 
the roots and twigs of R, cordifolia)^ which arc sold in the bazars belong largely to this 
species, though probably used as an adulterant. This seems to be strengthened by the 
fact that until 1874 the plant as not named or even known to exist. Specimens had, 
of course, been collected, but they escaped attention, having remained for man)** years 
in the larger Herbaria unpublished^ In the Naga Hills and in Manipur this species alone 
fiupplics the brilliant red dye used by the hill tribes to colour their cloths, hair 
decorations for spears, shields, and earrings, rings, etc., as well as to^colour their cane and 
bamboo plaited work. * ' ' - 

“The process of extracting the dye is curious. It was shown to me after 
considerable trouble. A woman came one morning to the Residency, Manipur, bringing' 
uilli her the following things: 

“ t<ff/.~Two or three bundles of root and stem of sikkivtensis (Kursi). 

** 2nd,~h slab of the bark of Alnus nepalensis (D, Don ). 

bundle of twigs and leaves of Symplccos racemosa [RaxAJ), ' 

“4/A, — A packet of seed, and a specimen of the plant yielding these seeds, which I 
identified as Leucas cephijotes {Sprengi), a labiate plant common in the Bolds throughout 
India, and in Bengal I have been told it yields an oil used for illuininaling purposes. 1 
can, ho\yever, find no mention of this oil in works on Indian Economic Botany, and 1 shall 
be greatly pleased to Icctrn if other observers have noted this piopcrty, as it seems to be 
intimately associated with the scparaiion of the madder from R, siJikiniensis, In Bengal, 
Leucas cepItatoUs is generally known as bnra-hul^khusa, and in Madras as gnrosatumi, 
*101. (see Roxb. FI. Ind., Ed. C. B. C., p. 461, Pholniis ceohalotes, ICon ) 

. skeins of cotton thread, one of which was of a yellow coloair, and 

had been prepared beforehand by a process which I was lo see applied to the second one. 
It had been steeped in some mordant or metallic salt. 

“6///. — Two earthen vessels, 

“ 7/A.~A small basket. 

“ I was told that it was necessary first to prepare the second skein of cotton, so as 
to give it time to dry, in order that it also might, if possible, be dj'cd. The woman sat 
down and set fire to the bundle of twigs and leaves “of Symplocos racemosa. When 
compleUly burned to ashes, these were carefully collected and placed in the corner 
^lilj^^skct, and a little water sprinkled over and allowed to soak for a^few minutes; 
then more water was sprinklqd, until ultimately a yellowish liquid began to straift 
through and trickle into one of the earthen vessels. ^Tbis liquid tasted bitter, and no 
doubt contained some alkali salt, which I have not as yet had time to identify 
chemicafly. When enough liquid bad thus been obtained, the second, or* unprepared, 
skein of coltOn was placed in the vessel and boiled for some time ; after which it was 
' removed, wrung out and hung up to dry, 

“The second process was then proceeded with. The woman and her 'assistants 
commenced to pound the chips of Ruhia, using about equal proportions of root and sten\.- 
When this had been done, the poivder was mixed (about onc^fourth as much as powdered 
madder) with a handful of the seeds of Leucas, and intimately combined and rubbed 



togcllier by the hand on a stone. This mi'cttire was tlien placed in the other earthen 
vessel and boiled with about throe proportions of water to one of the inked powder. 
When boiling, tlfO prepared skein ot cotton was plunged into the bolution, which was now* 
of a deep red colour. It was turned round and round in the boiling liquid upon 
the extrcmilj' of a small twig held in the hand, and w hen dyed to the required depth it 
W'as removed and allowed to strain off the surplus liquid. Thereafter, it was washed 
several times and hung out to dry. ' > ' . 

I asked what was the use of the bark (Airtus 2nd), and was told that it was for 
deepening the colour from red to brown of the darkest possible shade. ' A few pieces 
were thrown in, and the 'skein of cotton prepared in my presence ivas treated as 
before, when a^beautiful red brown colour was the result. 

I have gone into detail on the process of dyeing from 7 ?. 'siH'tmenits, because 

I am assured by many di-stinguisheil authorities that it has been reported as not 

yielding madder dyc^, and because the process described seems to be known to the 

kill tribes ot x\ssam and the Naga Hills only. I trust that this preliminary account may 

suggest the lines upon which a more thorough invc**tigaUon should be instituted by 

the authoriUcs in .Assam, and I shall have much plra.>ure in identifying the auxiliaries 

used in other parts of the province, if ! am favoured with specimens. This w'ould 

enable me to perfect and complete the account of the Naga madder. 

* * 

"I suspect that the hulk of the mndd^'r plant of Assam will be found to be 
derived f»om 7 ?. stkh’fn^-nsft, instead of from /?. and tint a considcmble 

proportion of fhe madder exported from Sikkim is derived from this plant also.” 

SAKUBI. — Srinttfjie mine urtknetsTi, 

• ^ 

Found in the Khasi Hills and used to cxtracl a red dye by the following process : 
" Take half a seer of lac and boil n ith walrr Then put in leaves of the* sakubit 
when both are dissolved, immerse thc)'arn. When well .‘.tccjvd, take out and dry 
in the sun. * Rvjwal rhe {wocess three time-v, .and the yarn niU be dyed a good red” 
{Ditrrah), It is perhaps open to doubt whether th-^ red is not obtained more from 
the i.ic than ftom the in which case the lc.av(rs are very imssibly 

used as a mordant. 

» • 

‘ SARCOCULA.MYS PUldUIERRLMA — Br. V, 588,- Urtfcaecfr. 

Tne.Ai>oRik Tfti t. 

i 

A liu»;h Or'largc ?s 1 irub, with A often •ns thick a. niau^s found to SyHict 

:an<l the Khasf nm\ Gato The nod leaves arr with the bark «t Atifjzata 

J^upra) to produce a mndde^r broun, 

. - 

SCniMA ICllASIaMMA*— /f: iFA JSr*^ 

“ A tree of the Kba*5t mountains^ found at altitude's belw^cen 4^000 and Gfioo feet. 

bark c( thtsi tree it» nted in dyeing and in the prcjiaration 
of \W* CiftrF)* I have not| hoivrver, been able to find any evidence of ita 

being so used at the prt^ent Umt. 


5 EMECARPCii ANAC:AKI)lUMw*--A?«u.y;;, Ft. //, 30 j Wighi^ /r*, A 5^8. 

Thr M\RKtyt;*Kur Tiler 

Bhclfileku 
Jl Bliriingutk 

tfnro,— Bovi'atu't ^ 

The black acrid juico of the nut ifi nerd largely to mark cotton garments. The, 
colour ia improved, presented from runnhigi and CtKcd by a cniKlurc of quickUme and . 



water” {DtirraA)* I he only district which has reported its use is Now gong, where 
dkobh arc said to use the* juice obtained by pricking the fruits, to mark clothes given 
to them to wash* 


SESAMUM INDICUM.— Z 7 .C, FLBr. Ind., V, 387 , fVigi/, IlL, L 163, Pedaline.T. 

Gl^OEl4^1, OR S)PS\M£ Jij; 

Til. 

Found all over the plains of the province, but, like Ricinus communis (castor*oil 
planO, the oil is not used in dyeing in Assam. ^ • 


SHOREA ROBUSTA.~Ca?r/#/ ; FI Bnjnd., /, 30G; Beddome, FL Sylv, L 4< 

The Saj* 1 rec 

Deng, aitd Ass — S^l (resin ^ ra^dhtina) 

Gat 

This tree is found Jn the Lowex Assam Valley and in Goaljnra Its baric is a 
valuable Ian, but the tree is notu^-cd Tor dyeing in the province. 


SONGI^UNG '^Scientific name unlnoxvn^ 
Ao AtagiX — Sorfflung 
{Vide under-** Tannin,*’) 


SPONDl\ MANGIFE.<A IVi/id ; FI. Be. Jnd.,Jl422 , Wight, IIL, 186; /, A 76, 

The Hog Plum 

* 

Ass — Ainira. 

A small deciduous tree, found in all the plains diblrlcls, the hark* being used with 
that of the rfAdhuridfij or guava {P^idtum gnainz^a), to produce a black. 


STR 0131 LANTHES FL\CCIDIF 0 L 1 US~AV«.; FL Br. hid,, iV, 468. 

The Rum or A<^sam Indigo 

<« ■ 

Ass Kdm (the plant), Rump^t (the lca\e:>) 
ant part — Khuma, Klium> Kiim 
Phahtal — Khom, Horn 
Angami Ragt --Sapro, Japur, or Chapur 
Sema Nagx, — Ahatsopd. 

Lhola eiaga — Chimohn 
A7ia»t^f — Xonhrm, Tonkhnm, Romgds 
Mihir — Chibu, Lotdrang, Uangapdt 
Ktidiatx --Njlir 

J he use of this plant in dyeing in Assam has been very fully described in*the 
•* Dictionary of the Economic ProducU of India,” and it will suflice to refer to that publication 
for the histoiy of the plant, and for its use by the Manipuris and Khamptis. I have 
received the followin.^ additional information from Manipur, on the use of the plant for 
dyeing silk • Warm genfjy four seers of fresh hum leaves m eight seers of water j this 
quantity of water in an ordinary earthen katsi will suilicc to submerge the leave*? an inch 
below' the surface of the water. The water should never be allowed to get too warm to 
allow one to dip a finger in it without pain. In about 20 minutes the upper part of the 
water will be quite blue. The pot s$ then taken off the fire and allowed to cool down ; 
when merely tepid, the liquid is poured off into another vessel. The silk, previously 
clewed as described above (vidt under *' Bixa Orellana is then placed in this second 



vessel and squeezed about and rubbed in the liquid until it is cold ; this liquid is the» 
thro'.vn away) and the silk subjected four or five times to the same process in fresh 
supplies of it^ until it has assumed the desired shade of bluc« ^ It is then washed gentlyi and 
exposed to dry in the sun by affixing bar ol wood at each end and allowing one end 
to hang so as to stretch the silk'out taut. The result is a blue called by the Manipurls 
hihok^ To dye blacK (Manipiiri«=^7//iri/7), it is first subjected to thc^ above process; 
then the leaves of the cAmgfagUj teak tree (Tedona gyandis\ are pounded up and soaked 
for 24 hours^; the decoction is then strained through a coarse cloth. The bark of the kubi 
(Quereus fenestrata) tree is then '’pounded and soaked for 24 hours. The decoction so 
obtained is mixed with the teak leaf decoction in the proportion of i to 3, and the silk, 
dyed blue as above, is boiled in the mixture for half an hour. It is then taken out; cooled, 
-'Washed clean, and dried in the sun. It is then rubbed and squeezed about in a fresh bum 
decoction, prepared as above, for half an hour, and again dried in the sun. Tlie result, as 
stated, is a black {ainubti). 

In the plains districts of tlic province, the pWnt is in very general use, and yields a. 
blue, a black, a purple, and a green dye. In Lakhimpur, the leaves and the tender stalks 
are mashed up and soaked in water for three or four days, by which time the water 
becomes black. When black, it is poured off^ and the thread, etc , is boiled in it for two or 
three hours and then exposed in the sun. This process is repeated three times and 
produces a black. In the Sibsagar district, Darrab soiys — ^'Thc plant is broken up and 
• By this is probably wliich lias been previously steeped 

prcpaied fiom vtka&n or molasses, but in coutitry liquor,^ If lac dyc IS added to the solution, a 
madh, or nce-becr. handsome purple colour is produced, whiUt if mixed with 

the bark of iefi 7 ir [Cantnfa xnnthochymus) and the leaves of bhomrati {Symplocos 
raceinosa or g 7 ^andiflora\ as a mordant, a green colour is the result.” The Noras and Turungs 
in the'Amguri mauza of the Jorhat subdivision adopt the following process ; The leaves and 
twigs are gathered in September or October, and steeped in water in a large charu or earthen 
pot. After four days, the contents are thoroughly stirred and allowed to remain in the pot 
for two days more. The leaves and twigs are then squeezed and removed from the water, 
which by this time assumes a light blue^colour. The liquid is then strained through a 
hharAki or bamboo sie^e. Lime is then put in in the proportion of i lo 15 or 20 of the 
weight of the liquid, and the wdiole is stirred up W'ith a scoop, usually made of the rind of 
the bottle-gourd, until the surface of Ihc liquid is covered with froth. The froth is 
dissipated by sprinkling mustard oil on it. Next day, the sediment is carefully removed 
and preserved, the liquid being thrown away. The sediment can be preserved for a 
considerable time without its efficacy becoming impaired. Ash water or khdrpdni \y)ide 
under Musa sapieiitum^^^ is then prepared, and six seers of it mixed wdth a seer of the dyc 
sediment and half a seer of nwdh or rice-beer. The mixture is allowed to stand all night.^ 
Next da)', the vessel containing it is placed in the sun and the cloth or thread to be dyed 
placed in it. At the end of half an hour it is taken out, gently wrung out and dried in the 
sun. 1 his is repeated five or six times a day for three or four day the liquid b'*ing 
replenished if necessary. The cloth or thread then assumes a dark blue colour. This 
, process applies only to cotton articles, and is not suitable for silk or tvoollcn articles. 
The cloth so is generally used for women's meUielas, A permanent green is obtained 
as follows : The cloth to be dyed is put into a vessel with pounded turmeric and water 
and kept there, ready. The leaves of the film plant aic then boiled in a vessel, which 
may be cither earthen or metal. On the first boil, the vessel must be taken off at once 
and the leaves removed iffl£nediatcly~-other\vise, the tvater becomes black and is useless. 
The cloth IS then taken out of the turmeric decoction and placed in the other vessel as 
soon as the leaves have been removed from it, and allowed to remain there till the mixture 
is cold or nearly so. It is then taken ^out, wrung out, and dried in the sun. The whole 
jjcocess may have to be repealed according to the depth of colour required, fresh leaves 
being used each time. The result is a green, which is said to be very fast, and to be 
undimmed by constant washing. 

In Now’^gong, the process is reported lo be much the same as that in Jorhat, wdiicli 
has .been described above ; except that no mustard oil is used, and the colour resulting 
js said to be black. The Mikirs in the Darrang district allow the leaves to get quite 



dry in the sun, pound them into dust, and mix the dust with some vegetable potash^ 
This mixture 5$ steeped in water and the doth to be dyed is boiled in it and dried 
three times The result is a black. Two specimens were sent me from Golaghat : they 
were called by the Mikirs on the Nowgong hor Attr Rangdpdi^* and Lola rang!^ 
Jtis said that the leaves of both arc bruised and boiled together, and the cloth then 
dipped in the resulting dye^ After two or three dippings, the cloth assumes a medium* 
coloured dirty blue, and after six or seven dippings a dark navy blue* Another method 
of using the leaves is to keep them till they are rotten, and then mix them with ashes 
and cold water* The leaves so treated do not require to be boiled, and the colour 
resulting is the same* The Mikirs say that these two plants can be used separately, but 
that the dye produced, though of the same colour, is less efficacious, and that a cloth 
in consequence requires to be dipped more frequently before the dyeing operations arc 
complete. This is interesting, for there is room for a suspicion that there arc two or 
three widely different plants ui^cd, all of which have been assumed by most observers 
to be the same* The specimens in the present case were unfortunately so badly prepared 
a$ to preclude the Reporter on Economic Products from distinguishing between the 
two, though he thought RangdpAt was JlaccidifoUns^ 

In Sylhet, the leaves arc boiled in water with turmeric juice for an hour* The cloth 
IS dipped in the decoction and dried in the sun. After three dippings, a green is 
obtained. (See also under Indigo fern tincioria " and Kalapdt* ) 


SVBOO . — Scientific name unknoTBfU 
/r/wf S> boo. 

If the yarn be soaked for a day in a solution, three days old, of washed leaves 
of the syboo and wood aslics, it will be dyed black" {Dafrak)* 


SYMPLOCOS CRAT/E01DES*-*///i;/«//tf« ; FI. Br. Ind., Ill, 573; Slyrate:e. 

A large shrub or small tree found in the Khast Hills. The bark and leaves can be 
used in dyeing, and yield a yellow colour ; they arc principally used elsewhere in €ombina*> 
tion with madder, which is also found in the Khasi Hills ; but I have not been able to 
discover that the Khasts used them at all in dyeing* 


SYMPLOCOS GRANDIFLORA.— FLBr. Ind., Ill, 57$* 

Ass^ — Phomrati. 

PhakiaL — Moitsum. 

\NQte . — This tree* St Racemosa^andi S* spicata^ are all known to the Assamese and Phakials by the 
same names The account below of the uses in d>cing of tS*. grainfij/Tora must, therefore, be taken as 
applicable also to 5. Racemosa and S spkaiOf for all the acconnts £ have recei\*ed refer to these trees 
by their \ crnacular names only.} 

A small tree, indigenous to the forests of Assam* Its leaves are one of tlic commonest 
mordants used in the province. For the dyes with which it is used, see the accounts 
given of “ Btxa oreilana^* ** Coccus lacc/r,*' “ Garcinia xanihocTiymusi* Rnbia cordis 
Joha^^ and Shohtlanthes fiaccidifoliusl^ ^ 


SYMPLOCOS RACEMOSA,— /eejtri*/ /Y. 5r* lnd^IJ/,^^ 6 . 

Tkf Lode orLodu Tree. 

Lodb. 

Bhomra It. 

Ma ff f/nrf.— Kairang* 

Kh w/.— Lilpongdong. 

Jifech. — Bhatra. 

(See under " S. grandiflora . ") 
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SYMPLOCOS SPICATA.— Sr. Jad., III., 573. 

B humtdti. 

Phalial — Moitsum. 

(See under grandiflora!^') 


TABERNiEMONTANA CORONARIA.—Sr.; FI. Br. Ind., Ill, 646 ; Wight, le., t, 477 ; 

A pocynacex. 

Beng . — Tagrnr, Chamclt. 

A small evergreen shrub, with silvery bark and glossy leaves, culUvated in gardens 
^ . The red pulp obtained from the aril, or extra coat ot the seed, 

gives a red colour, which is occasionally used as a dye by the hill people” (y. Murray), 
The shrub is reported to be found in Kamrnp, Darrang, and Sylhet, but in neither of these 
districts Is it used for dyeing. None of Ihc bill districts report its existence or use in 
the Assam hills^ 


TAGETES ERECTA. — Linn,; Ctarle^ 142 j Compotii^, 

TitE pRExen Marigold 
Beng, — Gcnda. 

This flower, though common in both valleys, and yielding a yellow dye, is not used 
for dyeing in Assam. 


TAMARINDUS INDICA—Zw/.; FL Br, Ind., II, 273 ; Leguminosa:. 

The Tam irikd Tree, 

Ass.-^rcio\l. 

"A large handsome tree, the flowers and fruit ol which arc used as an astringent in 
dyeing, especially with saRlowcr. It acts the pari of a mordant ” (Barrah). I cannot 
find in what district its use with safflower is known. The only district in which it is 
reported to be used for dyeing purposes is Darrang, in the sadr subdivision of which it 
is used as a mordant with lac (vide Coccus lacca, also ** Kuehiatenga.*\ 


TAMARIX DIOICA.— FI. Br, Ind,, I, 249. 

The TAMAnisK. 

Bttig. — Laljhan/ 

Found in Sylhet, but not used for dyeing purposes. 


TAMARIX GALLICA.~-ZrV/«./i 7 . Br, Ind., 1 , 248. 
Tue Tamarisk. 

Be Jhav--jhau. 

Found in Sylhet, but not used in dyeing. 



TANGSHI, OR TANSI, — Scieniijic name unknown. 

Ao Noga. — ^Tang'shi. 

The following extract is taken from a letter from the Rev. E. W. Clark on Uie subject 
of the dyeing customs of the Ao Nagas: "There is a red dye, but it is said not to bo 
found in the Ao country. It is brought by traders from across the Dikhoo river. It is 
said to be a red woody vine, seldom larger than a man’s finger ; it is cut up, bound in little 
bundles, and sold to the Aos ; it is kept in some dry place in their houses. For use it is 
well dried, so as to be brittle, and is then pounded line in a mortar by a pestle. Whep 
thoroughly pulverized, it is ready for use. Some tanshi tree leaves arc first cooked in 
water ; these leaves are removed, and some fresh bark of the songlung tree is pounded and 
then cooked in the same water ; this bark is removed, and the pulverized red dye is well 
cooked for some time in the mixture. Afterwards submerge and soak in this water the 
yarn or long hair of goats or of dogs that is to be coloured red. The tanshi tree may 
grow to be somewhat large, bears fruit, in clusters like grapes, of a light yellowish colour 
when ripe, and each fruit about one inch in diameter. The songlung tree is said never 
to attain a large size; when mature, the trunk is only a few inches in diameter.” 


TAXUS BACCATA.— FL Br. J 711 I., V, 648 ; Coniferee. 

The Yew. 

Be ng — Burmic, 

Kkasu — Dingsableh, 

This tree yields a red dye. It is found in the Khasi Hills, but is not used for dyeing. 


TECTONA GRANDIS. — Linn.; FL Br^ Ind.^ IV, 570 ; Verbenace^. 

The Teak Tube 

Be-iig — Segun. 

Ass — Segun. 

Mampus f. — Chingjagtt 

The leaves are said to j-ield a red or yellow dye, but arc not used for this purpose in 
Assam, In Manipur, the leaves are used With the bark of Queretts fenestrata to produce 
a black (see under Qtiercus fenestrata'^^). 


TERI , — Sctentific name uncertain. 

I was inclined to think this was the Ceesalpinia sappan^ from the use trade of it. The 
leaves (unfortunately only a very defective specimen was procured) uerc sent to tbe 
Reporter on Economic Products to the Government of India for examination, and he uas 
inclined to think they were those of C. digyna^ and not C. sappan. The tree is found in 
Sylhet, and is there used with sulphate of iron, Terniiualta belerica and Terminalia 
ettrina or chchula^ to produce a fast ash*coloured dye {y>ide under C<esalpinia " supra). 


TERMINALIA ARJUNA.~. 5 ^rfirf,/ FI. Br^ Ind.^ //, 447 ; Con bretacese. 

The Akjuha Myeob^cav. 

Beng — Arjuna. 

Ass. — Orjun. 

This myrobalan is found in the Assam Valley, but, though occasionally used 
medicinally, it does not appear to be used in dyeing. 
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TERMINALIA BELERICA. — Raxb.t Ft, Br, Ind,, JI, 445. 

BEI.T»BRtC MVRQBAIjAN. ^ , t 

Bcng, — Bahcra, Baheri. 

fitalluch, Baun. 

(?<iftf*^Cbirora 5 . 

The fruit is used as a mordant, chiefly in the Surma Valley* The only account I have 
received of its use is in Sylhel, where it is used with Csssalpinia (sappan or digyna), iron 
sulphate, and T. chebuta to produce an ash colour on cotton and wool. 


TERMINALIA CATAPPA.— Aiwh./ Ft. JBr. Jnd., 11 , 444 ; Wight, tc., f. 17a. 

iKniAV AlMOKO. 

Bdngla-bdddm. 

Found in Sibsagar, but not used in dyeing* 


TERMINALIA CHEBULA *— FL Dr. Ind., 11 , 446. 

TtlC CtICJQULtC OR BtACK MvROBALAlf. 
aritaki . 

id jf.*-~Hirikhaf or Silikha 

{jfVo/c\— 71 ciUxM lias been regarded doubtfully a distinct species from f* chthxda. At any ratCi in. 
Assam both arcknou n by the same name, and I ba\'e not attempted to distingutsb between them.] 

This is one of the most valuable mordants known in India, and is very common in all 
the plains districts of the province. It is generally used in recipes for obtatnlag a black. 
For the ingredients with which it is tniiced, se c the accounts under “ Bixa creUatzn^^ 
^ Coceusi tacea/^ Eugenia jatubolana/^ Loranihus pent*xpctalu^J^ 

Mangifera IndicaJ^ Mtihd Phyltanthus cmblical* Psidiuvt guaiava,^^ and 

Terir 


TERMINALIA ClTRINAs~/?<>Ar^.; Fh Br. tnd., 11 , 446. 
Harilaki* 

Silikhtt, Sllika or lliltka, 

(Sec under " T. chcbulal*) 


TERMINALIA TO MENTOS Fi. Br. Ind., It, 447. 

Thk Asra on Saj Tner 

Asban* 

Amari. 

I have not been able to ascertain in what part of the province this tree is found* But 
Darra/i says^ in his '' Note on Colton in Assam, that “ the bark, cot up into small pieces 
and boiled for six or eight hours, gives a brpwn dye* It gives a black dye with iron/* 


TODDALIA ACULEATA.— FI, Br. tnd., /, 497 j Rutacese. 

Bfnff.-KAdi-todalu 

The rool-bark of this tree yields a yellow dye. The tree is found in the Kbasi HiU%, 
hut IS not used for dyeing’. 



RAPA BISPINOSA* — Roxb.; FL Br. Jnd,, //, 590 j Owgracca^^ 


Tus SiNOHARA Nut* 

Beng, — Paniph al. 

Ass^ — Stngari* 

Common on the tanks and pools of the plains districts. ''The ground fruit is employed 
in certain parts of the country for making the red gtilal powder used during the halt 
festival ” ty. Murray)^ I have not been able to discover that it is so used in Assam. 

^ V i 


VIGNA CATIANG.— FL Br^ Ind^^ 205; Legiiminosso*. 

Ths Csowleb of India. 

Seng, — Shim. 

Uroht mah. 

Urolu maharpai {Vigna caiiang^ £■«<//«), is said to yield a green dye. The process 
has been thus described: Place a quantity of the leaves of the rAm {Strobilanthes 
Jlaecidifolius) in an earthen vessel full of water, and, having tied up the mouth, allow 
the vessel to stand for three or four days, or until the leaves rot. Then take out the 
rotten leaves, squeezing all juice out of them in so doing, and shake the liquid left behind 
•well for some time. Then tie up the vessel once more and let it stand for the night. 
Next morning pour off any watery fluid that may be found, and add to it onc-fifth the 
quantity of ash water (called kftarani in Assamese, and made by Altering water through 
wood-ashes), one-tenth the quantity of native liquor, and one-twentieth the quantity of the 
juice of the thekra. (Ixora aeuminatd). Then place the mixture in the sun for three 
consecutive days, after which the material to be dyed should be dipped into the liquid 
and squeezed out and sun-dried, this process being repeated for three days. Then place in 
a mortar urohi leaves 4 parts, turmeric i part, and thskra leaves 2 parts. Crush the 
whole well, and after rubbiug the pulp so formed well into the cloth dyed as above 
with the r^/K, leave the whole cloth and pulp to steep 'for the night. Next mornino- 
squeeze the juice out of the material, and dry in the sun, ‘The process should be 
repeated till the desired shade of green has been obtained. The leaves of the plum tree 
ace said to answer as well as those of the urohi maharpat. There is another method of 
producing the (^s, in which lime-water is used instead of ashwater, the rest of the 
process being icientical with that described above. 


VITEX NEGUNDO.-.Z*««./ Ft, Sr. hid., XV, 583 ; tVight, Ic., t. 519. 

Thb Sam b At. 

Samalu, Nishirda, Nirgandt. 

m ashes form a useful alkali in dyeing ; but, though found in the Sibsagar, Goalpara, 
and Lakhimpur districts, the plant is not used for this purpose. 


WEDELIA CALENDULACEA.--Z«r./ FI, Br. Ind., HI, 306; Wight, le., t. 1107; 

' CompQ^iiWc 

Kesaraja Ihimrdj. 

Ase, — Kcbaraj. V 

Common in the Assam Valley ai^ in Sylhet The leaves are used in Darrang to dye 
grey hair bhickacd to prom te the growth of the hair. *Ihey are also used in dyeing 
in Syluctj but the method of use has not been ascertained. 
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• ■^‘IVENDLAnDIA TINCTOi^A'^A-C.; /7. Br. /«if.,'///,;38* 

.Bewji—TnIa-lodh.- •,.;<'-'5 , ‘ •' • -. ' ^ 

' J •, -'“The bark is ^sed as'a mordant in' dyeing by the - Nagas and other hill tribes in the 
■ ;proVmce".'0tfrraA).';'; O' : 

iWRIGHm' ‘TOMENXdSAXyetfm, Sr, Ind,, W;6$i\ Wight, 

‘ 443* ?296.,';’ . 
'' - korafya. , ' »' . •' 

I I'* f» ^ 

^ ^ K * ^ ' # ■* 

' '' ''ilfr.~AtUurt. . 

..V > : . ./'Every pact pi the tree diseWges a yellow,' milky’ juice on being wounded," wMch 
‘ ' yields a fairly good yellow dye, but is not used as a dye in Assam. 


- ^J^NTHIUM STRUMARIUM.— FI. Br, Ind., IJJ, 303 ; Composiix. 

- Weed* ;o . * * 

' ' . lea%'es yield a yelloTy dye.' The herb is found all over the Assam Valley, but is 

.’ijot used for dyeing purposes. 
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